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Notes. 


COLERIDGE AT ROME IN 1806. 


In the charming letters of Gottlieb Schick, the 
German painter (1779-1812), there is an allusion 
which, I think, refers to Coleridge’s life and way 
of living at Rome. Schick, whom the Germans 
cannot sufficiently thank for his ennobling and 


purifying influence on the German school of paint- | 


ing, writes from Rome to his relations at Stutt- 
gart (July 5, 1806) : — 

“TI do not remember whether I have told you that an 
Englishman had come to lodge with Wallis for a few 
months. This gentleman was very poorly; he slept 
mostly during the day, and was awake during the whole 
night, He was the cause that the whole house got out 
of its proper every-day order, and I did not dine on that 
account at Wallis’, as this Englishman (who, however, is 
acelebrated poet and scholar) made me lose too much of 
my time.” (Beitriige aus Wiirtemberg, von Professor Dr. 
Ad. Haakh, Stuttgart, 1863, p. 206.) 

The Wallis here referred to was the English 

indscape-painter, George Augustus Wallis (1765- 
1846), who, though a clever painter, became, in 
the latter part of his life, more celebrated as a 
picture-dealer. He eventually became the father- 
wlaw of Gottlieb Schick; and as most of the 
wtists and authors with whom Coleridge became 
mean when at Rome were friends of Schick’s 
td frequented Wallis’s house, I think it more 
than probable that itis Coleridge who was staying 


| with Wallis. In the very pleasant Biographical 
| Memoir of Coleridge, written by Ferdinand Frei- 

ligrath (who employed the best sources) for the 
| Tauchnitz edition of Coleridge’s Poems, we read 
| that when at Rome — 

“He made the acquaintance of Ludwig Tieck, was 
painted by Washington Allston, and had to thank Wil- 

| helm von Humboldt for a warning which enabled him to 
escape from the snares of Bonaparte.” (Memoir, p. xv.) 

Ludwig Tieck, Washington Allston, Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, were very dear and intimate friends 
| of Schick ; also the distinguished art-critic Cava- 
| liere M.A. Migliarini, of whom we read in the Art- 
| Journal (S. H. January, 1863), that,— 

“ Between the years 1805-8, chance made him ac- 
| quainted with the poet Coleridge, with whom he soon 
| formed an intimate friendship. Coleridge had come from 
| Malta to Rome, where he and Migliarini passed many 
| evenings together in delightful conversation—Coleridge 
explaining Shakespeare, and Migliarini reciting and com- 
| menting on Dante, of whose merits the English poet was 
a competent judge, being well acquainted with the Italian 
language. Their evening entertainments were varied by 
philosophical discussions, when Coleridge found a re- 
spectful listener in Migliarini.” 

It is also probable that Coleridge employed his 
pen in favour of some of Schick's pictures; for in 
| another letter, dated July 26, 1806, the latter 

says :— 

“IT am already somewhat known in England, for 
several English journals have spoken of me. I have 
seen two of them at Wallis’ myself.” (Beitriige, §c., 
p. 212.) 

Did Coleridge write these critiques, and for the 
Morning Post? It seems Coleridge commenced 

| his “ Political Papers” in that journal in 1797, 
| joining “the badly-paid staff on his return from 
| Germany, November, 1799” (see Walter Thorn- 
| bury’s Haunted London, 1865, pp. 177, 178), and 
it is possible that those critiques were written by 
_ him, not only because Schick at that time medi- 
| tated upon visiting England, but because he must 
| have been charmed with the young painter’s pro- 
ductions. Hermann 
344, Stretford Road, Manchester. 


LEONINE AND ALEXANDRINE VERSES; WHY 
SO CALLED. 

It is well known that a certain kind of hexa- 
meter, wherein a word in the middle of the line 
| rimes to a word at the end, is called a Leonine 

verse ; and the name is sometimes given, perhaps, 
to riming pentameters. The following lines oc- 
cur in the Prologue to Piers Plowman, ed. Wright, 
— 
“ Nudum jus a te vestiri vult pietate.” 
“ Qualia vis metere, talia grana sere.” 
Here the syllables a ¢e answer to the ending of 
pietate, while metere and serere also have like 
endings. 
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Such verses abound in medieval times, and one 
is naturally anxious to know whence they derived 
their name. As to this point, there isa passage 
in Massieu’s Histoire de la poesie Francoise (Paris, 
1739), which is worth attention, and of which I 
here give a translation : — 

“ We read that a certain Leonius or Leoninus, a canon, 
first of St. Benedict, afterwards of St. Victor, who had 
composed ten books in verse on the subject of Sacred 
History, and many other pieces which manifested genius, 
and sometimes even sallies and felicitous boldnesses 
(sailiies et des hardiesses heureuses), gave up this kind of 
poetry which he saw abandoned by everyone, in order to 
take up with another to which everyone was hurrying; 
and, accordingly, he became one of the most determined 
rimers (rimeurs) in Latin who have ever lived,” &c.— 


On p. 88 we find—respecting the origin of the 
word Leonine—the following : — 

“T remark, in two words, that there have been three 
different opinions on this point. Some suppose that they 
were so called from Pope Leo the Second, from the false 

rsuasion that this pope was the inventor of rime. 

hers say that our ancestors, in their simplicity, named 
them Leonines, from the word Lion; fancying that, as 
this animal surpasses all others in courage and strength, 
so verses bristling with rimes had also a something in 
them that was more masculine and vigorous than others. 
But the majority believe that these verses owe their 
name tothe famous Leonius or Leoninus, of whom we 
have just spoken; who, of all the authors of his age, 
composed the best lines, and who contributed most 
towards bringing them into vogue. The last opinion is 
probably the correct one.” 

As regards Alexandrine verses, he gives the 
following opinion at p. 111:— 

“ It is commonly held that the authors of the Romance 
of Alexander were contemporaries of ‘ Maitre Eustache.’* 
. « It is certain that they wrote under Louis le Jeune, or 
under Philippe Auguste. There were four who laboured 
at this work, consecrated to the glory of the famous King 
of Macedon, whose name it bears. Lambert le Court 
and Alexandre de Paris sang his exploits; Pierre de 
Saint Clost versified his ‘Testament’; and Jean de Ni- 
velois wrote a book on the manner in which his death 
was avenged, Till then, in former romances, only the 
verse of eight syllables had been used, but in this they 
employed one of twelve syllables as being more majestic, 
and moving with more display and more pomp. And 
hence are such verses named Alexandrine, either from 
Alexander, the hero of the poems, or from Alexandre 
de Paris, the most celebrated of the four poets who em- 
ployed themselves upon this work.” 

Watrter W. 

Cambridge. 


Heyry Porcert: toe Rorat.—In a 
volume entitled — 

© Westminster: Memorials of the City, St. Peter's Col- 
lege, the Parish Churches, Palaces, Streets, and Worthies, 
by the Rev. Mackenzie E. C. Walcott,” 
occur the following passages, which I extract : — 

1. “ At the coronation of King Charles II. we find in 
the roll of musicians of the chapel — Cook, Henry Lawes, 


* He wrote the romance of Le Brut in 1155. 


Christopher Gibbons, Lowe, and Thomas and 

that Henry of whom it was said that he was ‘gone 

that blessed place where only his harmony could bee. 
led 


2. “King Charles {the Second ] introduced a band of 
twenty-four violins with violas and bases, instead of the 
grave tones of the majestic organs, into the service of the 
chapel. Tom D’Urfey made his song upon the innoy. 
tion, ‘ Four-and-Twenty Fiddlers all in a Row.’ The king 
withdrew his new music.” 

In the first extract Mr. Walcott has made g 
slight mistake by confounding the father with the 
son. Zhe Henry Purcell was born in 1658, eon. 
sequently he was about two years old at the Re 
storation. 

In the second extract Mr. Walcott tells the 
reader that Tom D’Urfey made his song, beginning 
“ Four-and-twenty fiddlers,” on the occasion of 
the introduction of this instrumental band into the 
Chapel Royal! Now, I venture to say that the 
writer never read the song in question. He could 
not have done so, or he would not have mades 
rash a statement. D’Urfey’s song had nothing 
whatever to do with the royal band except in 
name. It is a mere tissue of absurd nonsens, 
without the slightest wit or fun. It contains no 
sting of any kind; the opening lines alone men- 
tion fiddlers, the rest of the song relates to cobblers, 
tailors, tinkers, and a variety of trades. But Mr, 
Walcott does not stop here. He tells us that the 
royal band was withdrawn from the chapel incon 
sequence of this song! Never was a statement 
more unfortunate. We have evidence to show 
that Purcell and Blow continued to write their 
anthems with instrumental accompaniments, and 
that they were performed in the Chapel Roy 
down to the end of the king's reign, and even fe 
on into that of his successor. 

Statements like these are too common,I m 
sorry to say, in books of the present day. I mem 
in books where we have a right to expect some 
thing better than the ad captandum stuff of the 
magazines, Epwarp F. Riwpavit. 


Tue Literary Institutions, 4) 
NewspaPer Press or Brazit.—aA very interesting 
and instructive Catalogue of the Brazilian portio 
of the Paris International Exhibition has bee 
published in English, edited by Miguel Antomio 
da Silva, Capitaine du Génie, Membre de la Com 
mission Brésilienne a 1'Ex. Univ. de Paris. Iti 
an octavo volume of 331 pages, and contains’ 
large map of the empire. It was printed at Ri 
de Janeiro by E. & H. Laemmert, 1867. 

The first 134 pages contain “ A Glance at tht 
Empire of Brazil,” its geography, physical aspet 
political constitution, statistics of commer, 
education, natural products, manufactures, ke 
&e., more complete than the accounts given ® 
any geographical or commercial encyclopedia. 
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Scientific Societies.—In Rio, the capital, there 
geeleven literary and scientific societies. The 
fiistorical and Geographical Institute, which has 
now been in existence twenty-eight years, pub- 
lishes a Quarterly Review. It holds its meetings 
twice a month, “ and these are always honoured 
by the presence of H.M. the Emperor.” 

“The Society for the Aid of National Industry 
js also often honoured by the presence of H.M. the 
Emperor. 

e National Library possesses 66,000 volumes, 
many of which are of great value. The Naval 
library possesses 10,000 volumes, 2,800 charts, 
and numerous plans. 

Newspapers.—There are four daily papers pub- 
lished in Rio; the oldest, the Diario do Rio, is 
in its forty-seventh year. The Jornal do Com- 
mercio, in its forty-sixth year, circulates 13,000 

r diem, and consumes 376 tons of paper and 
$3 ewt. of ink yearly. O Apostolo, a religious, 
and Brazil Historico, an historical paper, are pub- 
lished periodically. “Besides these, there are 
sundry political, illustrated, and literary papers 
published.” A paper and two literary journals 
are published in French. The Anglo- Brazilian 
Times, treating principally on colonization, and 
the Rio Commercial Journal, of commerce, are in 


In the provinces there are published, in the 
Amazonas, 2; Para, 2; Maranhao, 2; Piauhy, 1; 
Ceari, 4; Rio-Grande do Norte, 1; Parahyha, 
2; Pernambuco, 3 (one in its forty-third year) ; 
Sergipe, 2; Bahia, 5; Rio de Janeiro, 8; S. 
Paulo, 10; Parana, 4; Santa Catarina, 2; S. 
Pedro do Rio Grande do Sul, 7; Minas Geraes, 
8; Goyaz, 1; Matto-Grosso, 1. This makes a 
total of 66, all of which are specified by name in 
this work (p. 115-118). Of these, three are in 
the German language. F 


Tgxxyson1ana.—I am somewhat surprised that 
the editor of Tennysoniana and other hunters after 
the fugitive pieces of the laureate have overlooked 
the stanzas in Punch, March 7, 1846, with which he 


supplemented the famous verses in the pas 
number upon Lord Lytton’s satire of “The New 


Timon.” The signature, the style, and the very 
title chosen should have revealed their author- 
ship. They are signed as the previous stanzas 
are signed, “ Alcibiades,” and they are entitled, 
with evident allusion to them, 


“ AFTER THOUGHT. 


“Ah, God! the petty fools of rhyme, 
That shriek and sweat in pigmy wars 
Before the stony face of Time, 
And look’d at by the silent stars; — 


“ That hate each other for a song, 
And do their little best te bite,— 
That pinch their brothers in the throng, 
And scratch the very dead for spite ; — 


“ And strain to make an inch of room 
For their sweet selves, and cannot hear 
The sullen Lethe rolling doom 
On them and theirs and all things here, 


“ When one small touch of Charity 
Could lift them nearer Godlike State, 
Than if the crowded Orb should cry 
Like those that cried Diana great. 


“ And J too talk, and lose the touch 
I talk of. Surely, after all, 
The noblest answer unto such 
Is kindly silence when they brawl.” 


T. B. 


WaAkRANT FoR SEARCHING THE HovsEs OF 
DISAFFECTED PERSONS IN THE CouNTY OF SUR- 
REY, DURING THE REBELLION or 1715.— The 
following document, transcribed from the original 
belonging to the Baroness North at Wroxton in 
Oxfordshire, may — be interesting to the 
Surrey collector. It is to be observed that one 
of the persons named was Mr. Arthur Moore of 
Fetcham, and it was among Ais papers that the 
original was found, now among Lady North’s 
muniments. 

“ Octob? 1715. Major Boyd of Richmond, Muster 
Master of this county, apoint’d by ye Duke of Argyle, 
accompanyed by Mr Nutall, Jun", came to search for 
Armes, Horses, &c. by virtue of a Warrt signed by 
eighteen Dep’ Lievten", reciting that whereas there was 
an actuall Rebellion, &c., and that they had receiv’d In- 
formation, and had good reason to suspect that the per- 
sons following. . . . were papists, nonjurors, or disloyall 
and disafect’d persons, and aiding or assisting to y* s¢ 
Rebellion, therefore to search, seize, and take away all 
armes, horses, &c. 

“ Depty Lievts,—M* Fielding, S* Fr. Vincent, S* Ja. 
Bateman, St J. Evelyn, Mt Tho. Onslow, M* Pe. Hussy, 
M' Geo. Evelyn, St W™ Scowen, St Tho. Scowen, Mr H, 
Temple, Mt W™ Clayton, Mt Ro: Wroth, Mt Harding, 
Mr Ja, Layton, Mr Tho: Broderick, M' P. Dockminique, 
Sr N. Carew, Mt Wa: Kent. 18. 

“ The Persons to be search’d—S* Charles Orby, Tho. 
Orby, att Egham; St James Clarke, Molsey; John 
Mitchell, Richmond ; —— Smith, Byfleet; George 
Vernon, Farnham ; Waters ; Weston, Sutton 
Place; Tho: Howard, Jo: Howard, Guilford; Ar: Moore, 
Fetcham; Ph: Dacres, Leatherhead ; N. Fendell, Ewell ; 
Ch: Byne, Hent: Byne, Cashalton; —— Herringman ; 
— Verdoon, Croydon ; Abell, Walingham ; Har: 
Groderick, —— Groderick, Richmond ; Mt Ch: Howard, 


| Darking ; —— Salmon,” 


E. P. 


Pre: Orrat: Freer: Scar.—I find the 
following among my ray > whence taken, how- 
ever, I omitted to note, but I believe from the 
Report of the Royal Commission on Sea Fisheries, 

n the east coast of England, and in the London 
fish market, the trade divide the fish into two 
classes—“ prime” and “ offal,” the first comprising 
sole, turbot, brill, and cod; the second chiefly 
haddock, plaice, and whiting. The term “ offal” 
was introduced at a time when the demand for 
fish and the means of conveying it to market 
were much more limited than at present, and 
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when it was therefore often found necessary to 
throw overboard much of the less valuable de- 
scription, which could not bear the cost of trans- 
rt. Freer, the spat of the mussel, Scar, rocky | 
ridge on which the mussels grow. | 
8. Kine. | 

Dvxe or Roxsuren.—The visit of Her Majesty | 
to this nobleman at his seat near Kelso has re- 
called to my mind a query which I more than 
once intended to make, which is this: —Why is 
the title always spelt Roxburghe, instead of Rox- 
burgh, as it ought to be, when alluded to by the 
newspapers? It was, of course, originally taken 
from the ancient burgh and castle of Roxburgh, | 
and was aiways thus spelt till of late years; and 
our Royal Duke might as well call himself Duke | 
of Edinburghe, as Roxburgh be spelt in this absurd | 
manner. If the name must be Anglicised, pray 
let it be spelt, correctly, Roxborough, at once! 

I am not an old man yet, and I recollect when | 
the name of the duke’s residence was spelt Fleurs | 
instead of Floors, as itis now. Being somewhat | 
old-fashioned, I dislike changes of this sort, unless | 
some very good reasons are assigned for them, and 


these I have never heard yet. E. C. 


Dreams IN THE New TESTAMENT, AND A STATE- 
MENT OF BenceL.— Dreams are very frequent in 
the Old Testament, but very rare in the New. I 
can only recall four—two to Joseph, one to the 
Magi, and one to Pilate’s wife. Visions are a 
different thing. The Greek is a distinct word. 

One is almost unwilling to suggest any inac- 
curacy on the part of such a writer as Bengel; 
but I am hao to reconcile his following note 
on Acts xvi. 9 with Matt. xi. 12, where the dream 
of the Magi is recorded. Bengel’s words, speak- 
ing of the vision which appeared to St. Paul at 
Troas, are : — 

“Non dicitur fuisse somnium (i. e. a dream) tametsi | 
nox erat, Sec. c. xviii. 9. Nullum aliud somnium in | 
N. T. memoratur, nisi que Josepho obtigere, primis illis | 
temporibus, Mat. 1 & 2, et Pilati, ethnici, uxori.” 

As the Greek of Matt. xi. 12 is unquestionably | 
“dream,” not “vision,” I cannot at present admit | 
this to be correct, but should be most happy to | 
be proved wrong in regard even to this small 
charge against the accuracy of such a precious | 
commentator. Francis TRENCH. | 

Islip Rectory, Oxford. 

Inscription. — The following is a copy of the | 
inscription on the stone which once covered the 
grave of the father and mother of the late Bishop 

erbert Marsh. The stone now lies on the south | 


side of the chancel of Faversham church : — 

“ The Rev. Ricnarp Marsnu, M.A., thirty-four years 
Vicar of this Parish, died the 30th of August, 1778, aged 
67; and Evizanetn his wife, the 30th January, 1771, 
aged 49; Saran, their daughter, the 8th of April, 1757, 
aged 2 years.” 

J. M. Cowrrr. 


Queries. 


REGISTRUM SACRUM AMERICANUM, 


Where are there to be found the names of th. 
bishops of the ay Church in the Unite 
States of America, with dates and places of om. 
secration, and names of consecrators? Perciygl 
work, An Apology for the Doctrine of Apostolig 
Succession (2nd edit. 1841), and The Church Mag. 
zine for 1843, vol. v. (G. Bell, 186, Fleet Street 
London), are the only authorities I have bey 


| able to refer to. The former brings down th 


succession, very carefully, to Feb. 28, 1841, anj 
the latter to Oct. 13, 1842 ; from that period ther 
are brief and incidental notices, from time to tim, 
in the Colonial Church Chronicle (Rivingtom 
London), which I think might be fuller. Wh 
I desiderate are similar data of all the consecy. 
tions, from that of John Johns, Bishop-assistan 


| of Virginia, in 1842, up to the present tim 


Bishop Johns was the thirty-ninth in the Amer. 
can succession, commencing with Bishop Seabury 
of Connecticut, in 1784; and Bishop Tuttle, Con 
secrated Missionary-bishop of Montana on May], 
1867, appears to be the eighty-fourth on the list- 
thus leaving no less than forty-five prelates toh 
recorded. 

Now that a “Pan-Anglican Synod,” or rathe 
a General Council of the Anglican Communim, 
is about to assemble, under the auspices of th 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate and Patriamh 
of the West, would it not be interesting to har 
a complete record of all those bishops who a 
eligible to be present at this great meeting. Fron 


| my list of the Protestant Episcopate throughow 


the world, I find that there are in England tw 
archbishops, and twenty-six bishops; in Ireland 
two archbishops, and ten bishops; in Scotland 
eight bishops; in the Colonies, including mit 
sionary =a extra-colonial regions, forty-nim 
bishops; retired bishops, seven; and America 
Episcopal Church, forty-five bishops: makings 
total of one hundred and fifty-one archbishop 
and bishops. There are also two bishops wh 
have been deposed, and deprived of their sees, by 
their spiritual superiors : —1. Levi-Silliman Ive 
Bishop of North Carolina, in Unite 
States of America; consecrated 1831, resign 
1852 (on joining Church of Rome), and = 
1853, by General Convention of American Ds 
copal Church. And 2. John William Colenm; 
consecrated Bishop of Natal, in Africa, 1853; a 


| deposed, 1864, by his metropolitan, the Bishopé 


Capetown, for heresy and schism (though this s 
disputed by Dr. Colenso, and it is still a doubts 
question as to whether he should be consider 
legal occupant of his see). A. 8.4 


American Navieation Laws. —Is there at 
history of them extant ?— or any reliable book ¢ 
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reference setting forth the arrangements and 
working of the present system? General Smith, 
in Dec. 1801, in the Lower House of Congress, 
sated that it has been found expedient to insti- 
tute discriminating duties between American and 
foreign tonnage; and saying that “the measure 
operated like a charm,” and in a short period 
doubled the American tonnage. C. A. W. 

May Fair. 

BeprevaR. — From whence have our botanists 
or entomologists obtained the word “ bedeguar,”’ 
by which they describe the beautiful gall so often 
found on the wild rose ? C. W. Brvenam. 


Ronert Byxe.—I have lately met with two 

rtraits painted by Robert Byng, dated 1716. 
Fie appears to have been an artist of considerable 
ability, and I presume the father of the persons 
undermentioned. Itis of Robert Byng that I ven- 
ture to ask information. The sons and daughter, 
as I take them to be, are thus described in Sir R. 
C. Hoare’s Modern Wilts (Sarum, by Hatcher & 
Benson, p. 643) : — 

“ Edward Byng, a portrait-painter, a pupil and as- 
sistant of Sir Godfrey Kneller, and had a legacy under 
Sir Godfrey’s will, 1723. 

“ Thomas Byng, lived at Potterne, Wilts. His hatch- 
ment on panel in the Vestry at this date 

“The sister of Edward and Thomas Byng married 
Robert Bateman Wray, the celebrated gem engraver.” 
(See the same History.) 

He was in all probability the engraver em- 
ployed by many of our Wilts local gentry prior 
to his migration to London, possibly after. The 
seals of arms of that date now existing in Wilt- 
shire families are in many cases executed with a 
masterly hand, and an exactness hardly discern- 
ible in most modern cutting. The price was no 
doubt proportionately high. E. W. 


Cuvrcu-poor 

“I have written to Stentor to give this couple three 
calls at the church door, which they must hear if they 
are living within the bills of mortality ; and if they do 
not answer at that time, they are from that moment 
added to the number of the defunct.”—Tatler, No. 54, 
August 13, 1709, 

To what custom does this passage refer? 

R. F. W. 8. 


“Tae Constant Lover’s Gartanp:” E. Forp. 
I have received a copy of a ballad, from the col- 
lection in the Chetham Library, called “ The 
Constant Lover's Garland.” It is more known, I 
believe, as “Nanny and Jemmy of Yarmouth.” 
The imprint, as given to me, is G. Angus, Printer- 
side, Newcastle. Can you give me any informa- 
tion as to the authorship or date of issue of this 
ballad Was G. Angus a regular printer of bal- 


_ “The Norfolk Farmer's Journey to London,” 
in Mr. Halliwell’s Anthology, is said to have been 


written by Edward Ford. Can you give me any 
particulars respecting the writer ? ALPHA. 


Excre.Lency.—I was lately contradicted when 
I stated that the Commander of the Forces in 
India, and the officer holding the like appoint- 
ment in Canada, were not entitled to the title of 
“ Excellency,” which they commonly receive. I 
shall be glad to know if I was right in my state- 
ment. Also, whether any person except a Viceroy 
can properly lay claim to the title of “ His Excel- 
lency ” ? H. Sr. J. M. 

Jonun Eycxe, 1630,—Is anything known of an 
artist of this name, painting in England at this 
date? There is at Milton a portrait of the first 
Baron Fitzwilliam, in good preservation, with the 
name—“ John Eycke, fecit, 1630 ”—painted upon 
it; and I cannot find the name in Walpole’s 
account of artists who have painted in this 
country, nor is it in the octavo edition of Pilking- 
ton’s Dictionary. Perhaps some of your corre- 
spondents may know something of him. 

G. D. T. 


Inscription IN MELRosE CuurcHyaRD.—The 
following lines are sculptured upon the tomb- 
stone of “ Honest Johnny Bower,” once custodian 
of the abbey, and a special favourite with Sir 
Walter Scott : 

“The precious dust beneath this stone 
Once shew’d this reverent pile, 
And form’d an Israelite indeed, 

In whom there was no guile.” 
Are these lines the “honourable blazon” pro- 
mised by Sir Walter to his friend? At the time 
of Washington Irving's visit to Melrose, Johnny 
was living “in the proud anticipation of a poetic 
immortality.” J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


THe “Joco-Serrn” oF a 
weekly serial, two or three years ago— Chambers, 
or Dickens’ All the Year Rouxd, 1 think—appeared 
a notice of this work, under some such title as 
“ 4 Little Fat Book.” Will some reader kindly 
refer me to the magazine, and number or date ? 

Bares. 

Birmingham. 


Otp Loxpon Briper. — It would appear from 
a letter written to the Gentleman's Magazine, 
vol. xxviii. p. 469, Oct. 1758, by Joseph Ames, 
Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries, that three 
engraved stones, fac-similed, describing different 
periods of repairs done to the old bridge, were in 
the possession of Mr. Hudson, the Bridgemaster, 
at the Bridge House, situated at the foot of the 
bridge, Southwark side. 

1. The oldest inscription, 1497, is sculptured 
upon a stone 9} inches in height by 16} inches 
long ; the letters being raised and within a border, 
“ Anno Domini 1497,” in small Arabic figures. 
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2. Anno Domini 1509. The stone 10 inches 
deep and 13} inches wide; the final character sup- 
posed to be the old mark for Southwark. 

3. Anno Domini 1514. The stone 9} inches | 
deep and 11} inches wide. The marks between | 
which the date is enclosed are supposed to be | 
Sir Roger Achiley’s, Lord Mayor of London in 
1511. 

The Bridge House and yard were formerly used 
for keeping materials for the repair of the bridge, 
and subsequently asa public granary. The build- 
ing was taken down to make way for the present 
noble bridge. The first stone has been lately 
brought to my notice by John Pickering, Esq., of 
Moorfields, a member of the Corporation, who has 
promised to present it to the Museum of the 
Corporation. T should be glad to learn, if spe 
through “ N. & Q.” what has become of the other 
two historical records. 

W. H. Overatt, Librarian, Guildhall. 


“ Les Misérasies”: Brsnor or D .—I copy 
the following from an article in the Church Times 
for Aug. 10, 1867: — 

“ When anyone of their lordships will do as the Bishop 
of Digne did, obtain leave to give up the Episcopal 
Palace for a hospital, betaking himself to a mere cottage.” 

By the Bishop of Digne, I conclude the writer 
means the Bishop of D——, whose character is 
delineated in so masterly a manner by Victor 
Hugo in the first volume of Les Misérables. Mur- 
ray's Handbook for France tells me that “the 
chief building in Digne is the Préfecture, formerly 
the Bishop’s Palace, a very ordinary building” ; 
but does not mention the hospital, and, as I feel 
some interest in the question, I am compelled to 
resort to your pages. I wish to know, firstly, did 
a Bishop of Digne act in the manner mentioned, 
and at what date? Or, secondly, if not at Digne, 
did such a circumstance occur anywhere else in 
France ? DENKMAL. 


OtpHam’s Porms.—Who was the editor of the 
edition of Oldham’s Poems of 1722, in two 
volumes, 12mo ? CH 


Ricwarpson or Major Edward 
Richardson, a descendant of the Pershore family | 
(3"¢ S. v. 527), married Anne, daughter and heir 
of Francis Sacheverell, Esq., of Legacorry (now 
Rich Hill), co. Armagh, by whom he had two 
sons. The elder son, William, was (like his | 
father) M.P. for the county of Armagh: he mar- 
ried in 1694 Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Richard | 
Reynell, Bart., but died without issue; and was 
succeeded in his estates by his brother John, an 
officer in the army. He married Anne, daughter 
of ? His eldest son William, M.P. for 
the county of Armagh, was a barrister; he was 
born in 1708 or 1709. John’s second son, Colonel 
Henry Richardson, was ancestor of the present | 


family of Rosfad, co. Fermanagh. Mr. Joh 
Richardson was born in 1662-3, and died 17 

leaving his widow surviving. Their second daugh. 
ter, Mary, was the wife of the first Lord Gosford, 
I shall be greatly obliged if any of your corm 


| spondents will let me know the family name of 


Lady Gosford’s mother. I have tried for years to 
discover this, but in vain. Having been in the 
army, John Richardson may have been married 
in England. H. Lorrvs Torrennay, 


Tue wHo PIERCED 
Bloomfield’s Recensio Synop. on John, xix, 32, 
there is cited from Lampe the epitaph of the very 
soldier who pierced the side of the Saviour, His 
name was |e so and is found in the church 
of St. Mary at Ham, in France : — 

“ Qui Salvatoris latus in 
Cruce cuspide fixit 
Longinus hic jacet.” 

Is there any tradition of how this strange thing 
came about? Or is it to be set down as one 
further addition to the list of pious frauds 9 
common in early times? C.A. W. 

May Fair. 

A SUFFERER FROM THE Gout. — Plu 
tarch has related in his Life of Sylla, that — 

* During his sojourn at Athens, Sylla was afflicted 
with a very severe pain in the feet, with heaviness in the 
limbs, which Strabo calls podagra (gout). He therefore 
went over to /Edipso, in Eubeea, and made use of the 
warm baths there.” 

Will your correspondents kindly inform me 
what is known of these boiling springs of Adipso, 
now known as Lypso, and whether they afford 
any relief for this painful disease, to which Plu- 
tarch, as the first ancient author, has called our 
attention? Perhaps this information can only 
come from Athens, and I shall write there to 
obtain it. W.W 

Malta. 


Queries with Answers. 


Warer1L00.—A controversy arose a few nights 
since, at a party of gentlemen, on the subject of 
the attack of the French on the Chateau of Hov- 
goumont, Waterloo. The question was—Who were 
the two officers who shut the gates at the time of 
the attack? There is no doubt that Sir James 
Macdonnell was one of them; but the name of 
the other still remains a matter of doubt. The 
old sergeant who shows visitors over the field of 
Waterloo persists that it was a certain Sergeant 
Crawford; and strange to say, Sir Walter Scott, 
in Paul's Letters to his Kinsfolk, describing that 
celebrated conflict, falls into the same error. 
say error, for I have had Sergeant Fraser, late of 
the Scots Fusilier Guards (now dead), and who 
was, until a very few years since, one of the ver 
gers of Westminster Abbey, pointed out to mes 
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the person who assisted Sir James Macdonnell 
in the performance of one of the most gallant acts 
on record: and there are several persons of credi- 
bility, now living, who can testify to the fact. 
Can you assist me in getting this question satis- 
factorily answered ? W. M. 

Denbigh Street, Pimlico. 

[In that huge, but very partial compilation of British 
military history, by the late Sir Archibald Alison, the 
author gives, more suo, the sole credit of the closing the 
gate against the French at Hougoumont to his country- 
man Lieut.-Col. (afterwards Lieut.-Gen.) Macdonnell, of 
the Light Brigade; but, in truth, the feat was accom- 
plished by five equally brave individuals, namely, Lieut.- 
Col. Macdonnell, Captain (now General) Wyndham, 
Ensign (afterwards Colonel) Gooch, Ensign Harvey, and 
Sergeant Graham of the Guards. For a graphic descrip- 
tion of the scene, consult the Rev. G. R. Gleig’s (Chaplain- 
General of the Army) Story of the Battle of Waterloo.) 


Sm Antnony AsHLey AND Capnaces.—Is it 
true that the cabbage was first cultivated in 
England by Sir Anthony Ashley, and that, in 
memory of this, a cabbage was sculptured on his 
tomb at Wimborne St. Giles, Dorsetshire ? I am 
at present in the country, away from all books, 
so that I have no resource but to cast myself on 
“N, & Q.” for information. Of course some kind 
of kale must have been in use in England from 
very early times ; and the story about Sir Anthony 
Ashley, if true, must relate to the introduction of 
the round-headed, close-leaved vegetable now so 
common in our gardens. When did Sir Anthony 
Ashley flourish ? And where shall I find any 
authentic account of the story ? JAYDEE. 


{Sir Anthony Ashley, of Wimborne St. Giles, co, 
Dorset, was the grandfather of the first Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, and was highly distinguished by the favour of 
Queen Elizabeth. He died on January 13, 1627-8, aged 
seventy-six. See his epitaph in Hutchins’s Dorset, iii. 
190. The variety of brassica which was first cultivated 
in England cannot be ascertained, since our ancestors had 
no distinctive name for the different kinds. The close- 
hearted variety, which is now more peculiarly called cab- 
bage, was for many years imported into England from Hol- 
land. Sir Anthony Ashley, it is said, first introduced its 
cultivation into this country (Hutchins’s Dorset, iii. 175), 
and made the English independent of their neighbours 
for a supply. This planter of cabbages likewise rendered 
his name known by other deeds, less creditable to his 
character. It is related that he had a command at Cales 
(Cadiz), where he got much by rapine, especially from a 
lady who intrusted her jewels to his honour; whence the 
jest on him, that he got more by Cales than by cale and 
cabbage, There is said to be a cabbage at his feet 
sculptured on his monument at Wimborne St. Giles, 
Although Sir Anthony Ashley introduced the cabbage, 
it does not appear to have become generally cultivated, 
for the vegetable was continued to be imported for many 


years. Ben Jonson, who wrote more than half a century 
afterwards, says, “ He hath news from the Low Coun- 
tries in cabbages.”—Rhind’s History of the Vegetable 
Kingdom, ed, 1855, p. 296.] 

Tue Bayonrr.—Haydn mertions that the 
bayonet was adopted by the British, Sept. 24, 
1693 ; and in the Second Series of “N. & Q.” we 
have some interesting information as to the origin 
of the name, &c. Ts it known where, and by 
whom, this instrument was first forged in Eng- 
land ? J. MANUEL. 

[ Who the person was that first forged the bayonet in 
England is unknown. On May 3, 1860, a communication 
was read to the Society of Antiquaries from Mr. Akerman, 
their secretary, entitled “ Notes on the Origin and History 
of the Bayonet.” Mr. Akerman observed, that he had 
been unable to verify the statement that this weapon 
derives it name from Bayonne, the reputed place of its 
invention. Voltaire alludes to it in the 8th book of the 
Henriade. The results of the inquiry may be thus briefly 
recited: —That “ bayonette” was the name of a knife, 
which may probably have been so designated either from 
its having been the peculiar weapon of a cross-bowman, 
or from the individual who first adopted it. That its 
first recorded use as a weapon of war occurs in the Me- 
moirs of Puysegur, and may be referred to the year 1647. 
That it is first mentioned in England by Sir J. Turner, 
1670-71. That it was introduced into the English army 
in the first half of the year 1672. That before the peace 
of Nimuegen, Puysegur had seen troops on the Continent 
armed with bayonets, furnished with rings, which would 
go over the muzzles of the muskets, That in 1686 the 
device of the socket bayonet was tested before the French 
King and failed. That in 1689 Mackay, by the adoption 
of the ringed bayonet, successfully opposed the High- 
landers at the battle of Killiecrankie. Lastly, that the 
bayonet with the socket was in general use in the year 
1703. ] 

Dreipic Crrcte at Apprnetox.—Can you 
inform me whether the Druidic remains at Ad- 
dington Park, in Kent, have ever been examined ? 

E. 8. 

Penge. 

[The famous monumental stones at Addington Place, 
in Kent, are described by the*late Mr, Colebrooke in the 
Archaologia (ii. 107), in an article entitled “ An Account 
of the Monument commonly ascribed to Catigern,” and 
in Thorpe’s Custumale Roffense, 1788, fol. p. 68. There 
is also an engraving of the stones in Bibliotheca Topog. 
Britannica, i. 470.) 

DanteL Wenster.—Can you inform me in 
which of Webster's works the expression—“ The 
tap of the British drum follows the sun in its 
course round the world ”—occurs; and also, what 
is its proper form? I have seen it quoted dif- 
ferently. C. A. O. 

[ The passage in Daniel Webster's speech (May 7, 1834) 
reads as follows: “On this question of principle, while 
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actual suffering was yet afar off, they (the Colonies) 
raised their flag against a power to which, for purposes 
of foreign conquest and subjugation, Rome, in the height 
of her glory, is not to be compared ; a power which is 
dotted over the surface of the whole globe with her pos- 
sessions and military posts, whose morning drum beat, 
following the sun, and keeping company with the hours, 
circles the earth in one continuous and unbroken strain 
of the martial airs of England.” — Works, iv.111: ed. 1851.] 


Reerstrum Sacrum Hrpernicum. — Informa- 
tion required of the place, day of month, and con- 
secrators of Hon. C. B. Bernard, Bishop of Tuam, 
Killala, and Achonry? The date I possess is 
January, 1867, and nothing more. A. S. A. 

[On Sunday, January 13, 1867, the Hon. Charles B. 
Bernard, D.D., was consecrated Bishop of Tuam, Killala, 
and Achonry, in the cathedral of Armagh, by the Pri- 


mate (Dr. M. G. Beresford), assisted by Dr. John Gregg, | 


Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, and Dr. H. Ver- 
schoyle, Bishop of Kilmore, Ardagh, and Elphin. ] 


Srenat Lamps.—Can you inform me 
who is the inventor of the government petroleum 
flashing signal light, or else where I can examine 
either the lamp itself or a full description of its 
construction and power? The lamp is used for 
signalling according to the “ Morse system.” 

A. W 

(Commander Colomb’s flashing signal lanterns are 
now used on board ships, and we are informed there is 
now on trial what is said to be an improvement on them, 
namely, Spakowsky’s flashing lights; both however are 
fed with oil, not petroleum, there being a standing order 
against the admission on board Her Majesty’s ships of 
inflammable oils. We know of no work that gives a 
description of these lamps; but we have no doubt Com- 
mander Colomb (18, Edith Villas, Fulham) would gladly 
give the information required by A. W., as well as of 
the factory in town where the lamps may be inspected.) 


Replies. 


HOMERIC TRADITIONS AND LANGUAGE. 
xii, 245, 267.) 

A poor scholar would much rather have infor- 
mation. than wit, just as a hungry man would 
rather have bread than a stone. Perhaps, how- 
ever, Mr. Nicnorson had no information to give 
me, and in that case his giving me a specimen of 
his wit I must esteem a favour. What enhances 
the value of his gift is that he furnished it at his 
own expense; for his wit belongs to that kind 
which, when exhibited, renders its owner ridi- 
culous. When a man deliberately tells the world 
that owr Iliad and Odyssey do not follow the /atest 


Homeric traditions, he shows merely that he be- | from a manuscript account of the Leasowes 


Nous in their heads. On the antiquity of the 
traditions in our Iliad and Odyssey he thinks 
himself so strong that he asks triumphantly, “Is 
not Homer the earliest Greek mythologist?” By 
asking this question he implies that the Homer of 
B.c. 900 and the compiler of our Iliad and Odyssey 
are identical! Now hove Mr. NicHo.son in the 
very corner into which I wish to put boys of the 
above-mentioned school, especially “big boys” 
who try to bully me; and I defy him to produce 
even one argument proving that identity. 

Your correspondent A. A. will perceive at a 
glance that the mention of pygmies by Aristotle 
B.c. 347, and by Strabo z.c. 30, could not afford 
information on that subject to the Homer of 3c, 
900, who—even if he did visit A°{gypt—had no 
writing materials by means of which he could have 


preserved this one allusion; and assuredly poems 

reserved by means of oral recitation could never 
| ave carried this one allusion to the pygmies, to- 
| gether with Ajax and Achilles, down the stream 

of Time, from B.c. 900 to the writing period, sy. 
B.c, 450, If A. A. considers this hint, he wil 
doubtless perceive that this peculiar and un 
Homeric allusion proves our Iliad to belong to 
the writing period of Greek literature. 

I am willing to give A. A. any information I 
can regarding the Homeric question, but I cannot 
think of venturing to overload the pages of 
“N. & Q.” with an explanation of Achilles’ ex- 
ploits ; an explanation very long indeed. But if 
A. A. will give me his name and address, I shall 
send him that explanation, contained in an essay 
on the Date of our Iliad and Odyssey, printed by 
me for private circulation last summer. 

Your correspondent A. H. is at once so intelli- 
gent and complimentary, that I consider the best 
way I can return him my thanks is by speaking 
directly to his question. He will find who was 
the Homeric Macpherson in note 3, p. xxvi. of 
the Introduction to the First Twelve Books of our 
Iliad, by Mr. Frederick A. Paley of Cambridge, 

ublished by Whittaker & Co. in the winter of 
865-6, 

Permit me, Sir, to take this opportunity of 
prophesying to the literary world, through the 
medium of “N. & Q.,” that Mr. Paley’s admir- 
able Jntroduction will cause a great and glorious 
revolution in at least one department of classical 
| literature. Tuos. 
3, Donegal Square East, Belfast. 


SHENSTONE AND THE LEASOWES. 
(3"4 S. xii. 219.) 
Curnpert Bepe’s and Sr Tnomas E. 


NINGTON’S communications at the above reference 


remind me of some memoranda which I -— 
ent 


longs to the school of Boys with more Nouns than | me by a friend some years since. As these memo 
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randa may perhaps interest your readers, I sub- 
join them : — 


«William Shenstone, son of Thomas Shenstone by 
Anne Penn, daughter and coheir of William Penn of 
Hanborough Hall, and grandson of Mr. Wm. Shenstone, 
a farmer at Illey, near Halesowen, was born at the Lea- 
sowes on the 18th Nov. 1714; died there on the ilth Feb. 


1768, aged 48 ; and was buried on the 15th February near | 


his brother (Joseph ?) in Halesowen churchyard, under a 
flat stone, inscribed with his name, and the date of the 
vear. 

wa He bequeathed the Leasowes to John Hodgetts, but- 
ton-maker of Birmingham, a very distant cousin, for life, 
and after his decease to his cousin Edward Cooke of 
Edinburgh, and his heirs for ever. Cooke being badly 
off, sold the chance of his reversion to Hodgetts, and died 
on 28 July, 17(80 ?), at Birmingham, where he belonged 
toa company of players, and was buried at Halesowen. 

“ Hodgetts sold it for 33502. to Joseph Turnpenny, Esq., 
who came to it in April, 1765. Tuarnpenny sold it, with 
the furniture, plate, &c. to Richard Powel, a Liverpool 
merchant in the African slave trade, who entered upon 
it on Sunday, 13th Aug. 1769, 

“ Powel altered it considerably, cut down the timber, 
&ec., and its beauty suffered much from his total want of 


“Henry Wolnoth Disney Roebuck, Esq., next pur- 
chased it for 63004; the deeds were executed 1st July, 
171, and the same afternoon Mr. Powel and his family 
quitted the premises. Mr. Roebuck added some gilt 
balls to the cupolas, and beautified the premises—in his 
own opinion. 

“Mrs. Apphia Peach, a young widow just arrived 
from India, came to look at it on the 18th Oct. 1771. 
She was to have it for 63002,, and to enter at Christmas. 
She came on 28th December, 1771, and stayed about 15 
days to settle with Mr. Roebuck, and then left, and did 
not return till April, 1772. 
married on Friday, June 22nd, 1772, to the Hon. Thomas 
Lyttelton, afterwards Lord Lyttelton, quitted the pre- 
mises, and in less than a month afterwards the purchase 
was returned upon Mr. Roebuck’s hands for a defect in 
the title. 

“In 1773, Lord Lyttelton conveyed the fee simple of 
the Stenholds and Priory Grounds (part of the Leasowes 
held under a long lease) to Mr. Roebuck for 16001, by 
which means the whole became freehold. Mr. R. then 
sold the whole of it in the same year to Edwd. Horne, 
Esq., for 81501, who entered upon it at Xmas, 1773. 

“ In the spring of 1776, the old house was pulled down 
and rebuilt, the whole being completed in 1778. Mr. 
Horne having purchased two small farms adjoining the 
Leasowes called The Coal Yard and Mucklow Hill farm, 
as also a farm at Haley Green, and one acre of land near 
Halesowen Grange, sold the whole, then consisting of 
about 200a. Lr. 31p., in 1778, with the furniture, &c. &c., 
to John Delap Halliday, Esq., for 14,0001. Mr. H. ex- 
pended about 30002. in improvements. He died in June, 
1794, and was buried in Halesowen Church, where a 
superb monument is erected to his memory. 

“In a few months after his decease, John, his son and 
heir, sold the estate to Edwd, Wigley Haxtopp, Esq., of 

alby, co. Leicester, with the household furniture, &c., 
for 17,9001. Mr, Haxtopp, not thinking the place so 
private as he wished, and disliking the embankment 
formed for carrying a canal near the premises, resided 
there but a few weeks, and then sold the estate, including 
furniture, stock, &c., after Xmas, 1800 (having let it 
till that time), to Charles Hamilton, Esq., a Scotch 
gentleman and West India planter, for 13,0001.” 


She, however, having been | 


Thus far the manuscript. The subsequent pos- 
sessors of the Leasowes were, Mr. Matthias Att- 
wood, an ironmaster ; Mr. William Mathews, who 

| married a Miss Attwood; and lastly, Mr. B. 
Gibbons. 

May I ask whether anything is known of Shen- 
stone’s ancestry further than what Nash (ist. of 
Worcestershire) tells us? 

The name is now, I believe, entirely extinct; 
| but there are some persons of the name of Adams 

and Southwell, or Southall, of Halesowen, who 
claim descent from the family. Wm. Lea, Esq., 
of Halesowen Grange, by his will, dated 1701, 
left to “John Shenstone and Mary Shenstone, 
children of John Shenstone deceased, the sum of 
ffifty shillings a-peice”; and among the attesting 
witnesses to the will and codicil (dated respec- 
tively 1755 and 1757) of that gentleman’s grand- 
nephew, Ferdinando Lord Dudley, are “ Will 
Shenstone” (the poet), and Richard and William 
Southwell.* 

A John Shenstone of Warley, Salop, in the 
parish of Halesowen, sold a piece of land at Muck- 
low Hill, in 1710, to Joseph Brettle, apothecary. 

I may add, in conclusion, that I possess a very 
curious heraldic manuscript, writteh circa 1664 b 
a member of the Penn family of Habeough 
(Shenstone’s maternal ancestors), which contains 
much interesting matter concerning the Penns 
and their misfortunes during the Civil War. It 
is to this family that Shenstone alludes in his 
15th Elegy. 

Harborough is now the property of the Scotts 
| of Great Barr, as representatives of the Dolmans, 

one of whom married Mr. Shenstone’s sister. 


H. G. 


THEOBALD WOLFE TONE. 
8. xii. 254.) 

As “N. & Q.” is valuable, amongst other things, 
| for its accuracy, and authority as a reference, it is 

only right that error should be avoided by cor- 

respondents, even in minor matters, much more so 

in historical events, that may, on the authority of 
, “N. & Q.,” hereafter become matters of grave 
controversy. Will you, therefore, permit me to 
correct a very serious error in the reply of E. L. S., 
who says he has a “thorough remembrance of 
the two Irish Rebellions”? That may be; but 
his remembrance of the circumstances of the 
death of Wolfe Tone, as given by him at the 
above quoted page, is lamentably defective when 
he describes Wolfe Tone as. . . “slitting his own 
windpipe with a sharpened tenpenny-piece, while 
the hangman and cart were waiting for him at 
his prison door.” 


* These two were, I think, servants or dependants of 
his lordship. One of the same family is now a gardener 
| at Halesowen Grange. 
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| 
Now there are two serious mistakes in this, 
not to say anything about the inuendo of suicide, | 
which I believe was as far from the notion of | 
Tone as it, I hope, is from E. L. 8. The idea, 
too, of slitting the windpipe with a sharpened 
tenpenny-piece shows that your learned corre- | 
spondent is not acquainted with surgical instru- | 
ments or anatomy. Tenpenny-pieces were made 
of alloyed silver; and to sharpen one of such | 
pieces so as to slit a windpipe is an assertion 
more absurd than to say a kitchen poker was 
sharpened to cut a throat. Wolfe Tone was 
found dead in his prison, with his throat clean 
cut—an incised wound, that was proved on the 
inquest to have been inflicted by some very sharp 
instrument; but there was no such instrument | 
found in his cell. Indeed, the inference from this | 
is plain. And when he was found dead, it was | 
not the hangman and cart that were waiting for | 
him, but a carriage and an officer of the King’s 
Bench, with a peremptory writ of habeas corpus | 
for his delivery; but he was beyond the reach of | 
human power at the time. The naked historical | 
truth must be told. It was said, and is believed 
to this day, for it never was contradicted, that he 
was foully murdered in his cell. At any rate, 
the version of FE. L. S. is quite incorrect, and 
ought to be set right. S. Repmonp. 
Liverpool. 


| 


Henry Pracnam S. xii. 221.) — Dr. 
BAULT will find, on reference to “N. & Q.” 1S. | 
xi. 217, that he has been anticipated in some of | 
his information respecting the author of The Com- | 
pleat Gentleman by Malone, who made several | 
notes in his copy of the 7ruth of our Times (as 
also in other copies of Peacham’s publications 
formerly belonging to him, and now in the Bod- 
leian Library), transcripts of which were com- 
municated to “N. & Q.” by Mr. Jonn Bestey. | 
I think a list of Peacham’s works would be very 
desirable ; that in Lowndes (Bohn’s edition) would 
seem to be incomplete. Doubtless, however, Mr. 
Carew Hazuirr will supply deficiencies in his 
Handbook of Popular Literature. In the mean 
time I should be glad to know — 

1. What is known of Henry Peacham, author 
of The Garden of Eloquence, &c. Lond. 1577, 4to ? 
Is he the author of A Sermon upon the Three Last 
Verses of the First Chapter of Job. Lond, 1590, 
16mo ? 

[Malone says “ The Garden of Eloquence, 1577, was 
written by Henry Peacham, minister, probably the father 
of the author of The Compleat Gentleman.” So likewise | 
Mr. Collier (Bibliographical Account, vol, i. p. Xxxi*.) 
“It must have been the elder, who, in 1577, produced 
The Garden of Eloquence. The Younger Peacham does | 
not appear to have commenced authorship until about | 
the commencement of the seventeenth century, for we do | 
not attribute to him the Sermon on verses of Job, pub- i 


| lished in 1590.” Ellis (Specimens of the Early English 


Poets, ii. 406) states that the t’s father was Mr. H 
Peacham of Leverton, in Holland, in the county of Lin- 
coln. } 

2. Was an edition of The Compleat Gentleman 
published in 1654 as well as in 1654 ? 

[The second impression of The Compleat Gentleman is 
that of 1634, 4to. The third impression, much enlarged, 


| especially in the art of blazonry, by a very good hand, 


appeared in 1661, 4to.} 

3. What is the correct title and date of Peacham’s 
Epigrams and Satyrs? Under “ Parrot, Henry,” 
Lowndes gives — r 

“The Mastive, or Young Whelpe of the Old Dogge 
Epigrams and Satyrs, Lond. (1615), 4to, pp. 66. Com- 
monly attributed to Parrot; but, as the same Epigrams 
appear in the Minerva Britannica of Henry Peacham, it 
is undoubtedly one of his productions, ‘The initials H.P. 
have misled bibliographers.” 


| Whilst under “ Peacham, Henry, M.A.” le 


states — 

“ Epigrams and Satyrs, Lond. (circa 1600), 4to, pp. 66. 
Occasionally attributed to Parrott, and inserted by 
Lowndes under his name; but, as one of the Epigrams 


| appears in the Minerva Britanna (sic) of Henry Peacham, 


he is probably author of the whole volume.” 
ONALED. 


Bisnor Tayrtor’s Works (3" S, xii. 201, 250. 
Mr. Sata’s reminiscences of cookery, Transalpine 
and Cisalpine, are so savoury, that it would seem 
ungrateful to complain, if it pleased him to ig- 
nore my italics, and travel out of his way to 
answer questions which were not asked; rather, 
I must consider myself fortunate in having (though 
unwittingly) furnished a peg for such rare erudi- 
tion. To come to what I did query. I cannot 
sufficiently admire the delicacy of Mr. Sata’s 
explanation, which is worthy of Rabelais, Bayle, 
or Swift, without their wit: yet even reading Je- 
remy Taylor by the two lamps of classical and travel 
lore which Mr. Sata holds up for us, I must confess 
myself so dense as not to see either wit or sense 
or point in the “idea sufficiently clear” which 
Mr. Sata has the hardihood to ascribe to Bishop 
Taylor. Indeed, I am not at all sure whether 
your correspondent be not in a burlesque vein all 
through ; or whether he really means ridens dicert 
verum. It is perhaps hardly fair to set any limits 
to so facetious a writer, or to look for any meaning 
or intention beyond the indulgence of a certaia 
salacious humour. 

Though I have not the assurance to draw from 
out of the depths of my internal consciousness # 
answer to a specific allusion of which I am wholly 
ignorant, yet I may say, that I should not & 
surprised if it turn out, when the allusion # 
traced, that “noise” is a misprint for nose. 
the thinking man live on gross fare, his unde 
standing will become as flat as the nose of the 
Arcadian porter whom I have met with in suc 
or such a by-road of classic lore.” No doubt 
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allusion may be to a “ flat-voiced,” and not toa 


mind of C, Lamb to have written an essay on 


« flat-nosed ” porter, and “ noise” may be voice | threepenny, fourpenny, and sixpenny boxes. I 


or notes: however, some of your learned cor- 
respondents will probably be able to settle this 


| fished up the original edition, containing the ob- 


| jectionable poem alluded to. My attraction was 


grave and important question, by telling us where | 
we may find an account of this remarkably flat | 


Arcadian. 


Whether “ard is clearly a misprint for Jord,” 
as Mr. Sata affirms, I leave to be questioned 
and refuted by others. EIRIONNACH. 


Micnart Monvun 8S. xii. 266.)—As W. W. 
wants to know something about Michael Mohun, 


an Appendix, being “ The Hind and Panther trans- 
versed to the story of the Country Mouse and the 
City Mouse.” This travestie, which is not often 


| to be got in a separate —— is here pub- 


the celebrated actor at the King’s Theatre when | 


Charles II. was king, I will try and tell him, and 
your readers as well, what I know about him 
from MS. sources. That he was dead in or before 
1691, we have the authority of Langbaine, ed. 
1691, p. 216. The date of his burial I will now 
make ome. In the Burial Register of St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields in London, I found the following 
entry :— 


« 1684, Oct. 11. Mr. Michael Mohun, Brownlow | 


Street.” 
And a little later, in the same Register, 
“1704, Jan’y. Mrs. Ann Mohun.” 


the widow, I rym or perhaps a sister, for it is 


not known that Mohun was married. 

I have a mass of MS. materials and collections 
for the Lives of English Actors and Actresses, 
from the earliest period to the time of the retire- 
ment of Macready. Dr. Doran’s book has only 
delayed me. I have learnt little or nothing from 
his two editions. Perer CUNNINGHAM. 


Curistran Names xii. 264.)—I lose no 
time in assuring M. Y. L. that it is quite false that 
since the definition of the Immaculate Concep- 


lished but not paged with “the new collection,” 
and has a separate title: “London, Thomas Os- 
borne, in Gray's Inn, near the Walks.” The plates 
are but two, exclusive of a very pleasing portrait 
of Prior: one to a poem, entitled “The Turtle 
and Sparrow”; the other to a ballad of “ Down 
Hall.” Now, of this last, a word or two. Ac- 
cording to the will of the poet, which follows a 
very brief notice of his life, or rather of the offices 
he filled for a time in it, this hall is mentioned as 
reverting to my Lord Harley ; evidently the poet 
only enjoying a life interest, delicately conveyed 
to him by his lordship. Now, in no memoirs of 
Prior do I see any reference to such a conveyance. 
The poet is very anxious that it shall be rightly 
understood that it reverts by good title to Lord 
Harley. I see, by Mr. Tymm’s compendium, this 
hall is at Matching Green, and now the property 
of —— Selwyn, Esq. 

The indelicate poem, of the existence of which 
I was unconscious until Mr. Bares’s note called 


_ my attention to it, only extends from pp. 99 to 93, 


tion of the Blessed Virgin Mary it is considered | 


blasphemy to name a child Mary. The American 
writer does not inform his readers who has “ pro- 
nounced” it blasphemy ; but such an assertion is 
utterly false, whoever pronounced it. It is true, 
as I mentioned in a former communication to 
“N.&Q.,” that in some countries, such as Poland, 
they abstained from using the name of Mary, out 
of great respect for the Holy Mother of God; but 
they would not have considered it sinful, and 
certainly not blasphemous, to bear that holy name. 
The general practice in the Catholic Church, both 

fore and since the Decree of the Immaculate 
Conception, has been, on the contrary, to en- 
courage the adoption of the name Mary, out of 
devotion, and pious veneration for one so holy 
and “ blessed among women.” F.C. We 


Poems (3 S. xii. 246.)—I take the 
liberty of adding a few lines to the learned Edi- 
tor’s reply to this query. In one sense I was 
more fortunate than Mr. Bares in my dive into a 
threepenny box—would that it had crossed the 


| 
| 
| 


and was certainly not accompanied by any en- 
graving. The pages torn from Mr. Batrs’s copy 
of 1727 are the commencement of “ The Babble, 
a Tale by Dean Swift’; and in my copy the be- 
ginning of this tale is on the back of the last leaf 
of “The Curious Maid.” 
“The Epitaph Extempore ” also differs slightly 
from the one I have usually seen: — 
“ Heralds and statesmen,* by your leave, 
Here lye the bones of Mathew Prior ; 
The son of Adam and of Eve— 
Can Bourbon or Nassau go higher?” ¢ (1725.) 


J. A. G. 


Grorce Picxertne S. xi. 11.) —In reply 
to your correspondent X. Y., allow me to send a 
few particulars relating to this poet, which I 
abridge from the introductory Memoir to Poetry, 
Fugitive and Original, and from Sykes’s Locat 
Records, 1833, vol. i. p. 219. 

George Pickering was born at Simonburn, in 
the county of Northumberland; and, according 
to the baptismal register of that place, was chris- 
tened there Jan. 11, 1758. He was the eldest 
son of a gentleman of the same name, who was 
successively steward to Sir Lancelot Allgood and 
Sir William Middleton of Belsay Castle. Having 
received the rudiments of his education under Mr. 


* In other editions, “ Nobles and heralds.” 
+ “ Can Stuart or Nassau claim higher ?” 
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Joseph Atkinson of Simonburn, he was sent to | local ey a “Sorrowlessfield” is derived by 
Haydon-bridge, and there placed for education in | Mr. Robert Chambers (Picture of Scotland) from a 
the languages under the tuition of the Rev. | bloody Border fight which, tradition says, took 
Joseph Harrison, Master of the Grammar School. | lace there ; at which so many of the combatants 
About the age of eighteen, he became a clerk in | a that the mourners’ supply of grief was inade- 
the office of Mr. Davidson, attorney, of Newcastle, | quate to the calls upon it: hence the name, 


where he ultimately performed the arduous duties quasi “lucus a non lucendo.” It is a quarter of ° 


pertaining to the Stamp Office. There he met | a century since I read this, which seemed highly 
with Mr. Bedingfeld, a kindred genius. Their | ingenious and probable in my then state of know- 
ms were subsequently published conjointly. | ledge. I suspect Wade may have reproduced it, 
me time after Mr. Bedingfeld’s death, which | and therefore beg to note the following, taken 
occurred in 1789, Pickering was lost to his friends, from that valuable repertorium, the Origines Pa- 
but ultimately returned to his own village in | rochiales Scotia, v. “ Melrose.” In 1208 a con- 
great poverty and debility. troversy between the monks of Melrose and Pat- 
To these particulars I am able to add, that | rick, Earl of March, was settled by a composition 
Pickering died at Kibblesworth, in the county of | made in presence of the king (William the Lion), 
Durham, and was buried in Lamesley churchyard, | and Bricius, Bishop of Moray, the Pope’s commis- 
where a tombstone bearing the following inscrip- | sioner, to the effect that “the said Patrick had 
tion is erected to his memory : — | freely granted to the monks the whole arable land 
“ Sacred to the memory of Georce Picxertve, son of | Called Soriilesfeld, as held by William Soriiles,” &c. 
George Pickering of Simonburn, who departed this life | “ Soriles,” or “‘ Sorowles,” as elsewhere spelt, 
28th July, 1826, aged 68 years. Erected by his sister | was clearly the tenant or vassal in the lands, 
Elizabeth Pickering from motives of true affection to her | which had been given to the monks under that 
amnch beloved and esteemed Brother. name in the previous century by the De More- 
In addition to a copy of the Unpublished Re- | yilles. Its high antiquity as a proper name is 
mains of George Pickering, 1828, I possess two | thus shown, centuries before the adjective “ sor- 
autograph letters of Robert Pickering with re- | rowless*’ was in use to signify “ griefless.” This 
ference to his brother; and a document in MS. | word is not in Jamieson’s Dictionary, though I 
dated Sept. 29, 1789, bearing the autograph of | notice it in Todd's Johnson, as of Saxon origin. It 
the poet himself. The longest piece by Mr. | occurs in Sir David Lindsay’s Satire of the Three 
Pickering, in Poetry, Fugitive and Original, is | Estates, where the Pardoner, when separating the 
An Epistle from Thomas Paine.” Soutar and his wife, says,—‘“ Saw ye ever sic 
J. MANUEL. sorrowless parting 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. | Regarding the Fishers, there is some genealo- 
Lorp Rany’s Dragoons, Etc. (3" S. xii. 227.) | gical information in a book privately printed some 
1. Thomas Lord Raby, afterwards Earl of Straf- | twenty years ago, The Life of Charles Macintosh, 
ford, commanded the First or Royal Dragoons | inventor of the well-known waterproof cloth. In 
from 1697 to 1715. 2. Charles Ross commanded | it, descent from the royal families of England, 
the Fifth or Royal Irish Dragoons from 1695 to | Scotland, and France, was claimed for Mr. Macin- 
1715. 3. Murray’s Foot must have been an in- | tosh through intermarriage with this Roxburgh- 
dependent company. No officer of that name | Shire family, a statement which created a good 
commanded a regiment on the establishment in | deal of interest (I may say amusement also) at 
the vears 1702-4. J. Harris Grason. | the time, being like many of the same kind, not 
Liverpool, “ generally known.” Ane o-Scortvs. 


Oarn’or Breap Sarr xii. 227.)— tarpon (3" 245.) — I have some strong 
This instrument of adjuration is of great anti- | reasons for utterly disbelieving in the existence of 
quity if the “juramentum apud Scythas per con- | the word raypon. If R. will give his quotation 
victum” was analogous to it, and by “convictus ” | for it, and a proper reference, it may be possible to 
was meant, in the words of Martial, “convictus | explain for what word it is an error; or, if not an 
facilis, sine arte mensa.” | error, how it came to be so spelt. If correspon- 

“Apud Scythas potissimum convictus religiosissimus dents who omit to give proper references and 
habetur, ac per convictum jurare sacrum et sanctum | quotations were at all aware of the trouble the 
habetur.”—Beyerlinck, Magnum Theatrum Vite Humane, | omission often gives, they would be more careful. 
av. £06. | If one is ready to try and help R. out, is it not but 
fair that he should save one what trouble he can? 

Famity or Fisuer, Roxsvreusuree (2 Watrer W. SKEAT. 
vii. 394; 3°¢ S. xii. 157.)—I have not seen Wade’s Peacock, Bisnor or CHIcHEsTEB 
History of Melrose Abbey, referred to by Mr. Ma- | (3* S. xii. 243.) —Mr. Lower, in his Sussex Wor- 
NUEL, but conclude it to be the production of a | thies, p. 171, states that Bishop Peacock was born 
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in 1390 and not 1395, the date given by your cor- 
respondent A. S. A., and died in 1458, not with- 
out some suspicion (according to John Foxe) of 
his end having been hastened by foul play. He 
controverted many gross superstitions, but his 
enemies alleged that he denied the divinity of 
Christ when he wrote the couplet— 

«Wit hath wondere, that reson cannot skan, 

How a moder is a mayd, and God is man.” 

But he was no doubt only teaching that it is a 
mystery and a matter of faith. Dallaway (Hist. 
of Sussex: “ Rape of Chichester,” p. 63,) says that 
his term of occupation of the see was shortened — 
“for having been the first prelate among Englishmen who 
boldly, during his episcopal office and ministry, declared 
the necessity of a reformation of the opinions and morals 
of the clergy.” 

The Abbot of Thorney received eleven pounds 
(not forty) for his maintenance. Mr. Lower says 
he was shut up in a closed chamber with a chim- 
ney, which he dared not leave, with one attendant 
to make his bed and his fire. He was to have no 
books but “a portuos, a masse booke, a legend, 
and a Bible—nothing to write with, no stuff to 
write upon.” Joun Pieeor, Jun. 


have been fixed. The second is a priests’ door, 
which is too narrow. The third only seems to me 
capable of receiving one as large as these are. I 
have again very carefully examined them, and I 
wish to state that each wheel contains three small 
holes (besides the central one) by which they 
might have been fastened somewhere. 
W. H. Sewe 

Yaxley, 

Bartistne Bors BEFORE (3" S. xii. 184.) 
The baptism of a boy before a girl is an old custom, 


_ not a superstition. In those churches where now- 


Unxyown Onsect In Yaxtey Cuvrcn (3" | 


xii. 128, 179.)—If the wheels in Yaxley church 
were used, as your correspondent F. C. H. suggests, 
for raising the latch of a church door, those at 
Long Stratton mentioned by Mr. SEWELL could 
not have been. Now, why could not these have 
originally been hung round with little bells, to be 
rung instead of one sanctus bell at the elevation 
of the Host ?—for it is stated in Britton’s Wilts 
(vol. iii. p. 131) that an old man told Aubrey 
that his father remembered eighteen little bells 
which hung in the middle of the church of 
Brokenborough, and were all rung by pulling one 
wheel, at the elevation of the Host. Would they 
require a ring of thirteen pounds weight to raise 
the latch of a church door ? 
Joun Precor, Jun. 


The chief difficulty I find in determining the 
original use of the wheels already described, arises 
from the fact that, like those’in Long Stratton 
church, they seem evidently to be a pair. I had 


thought that one might have formed the original | 


ornamentation on the flat cover of the font. But 
what then becomes of the other? F. C. H. has 
obligingly given as his opinion that “the two 
wheels were merely ornaments attached to a 
massive ring . . . for raising the latch of a church 
door.” I understand him to mean an escutcheon 
or rose. Allow me to ask, whether more than one 
could or would have been so used on one door ? 
There are three entrances in the church ; one has 
folding doors (original), with deep mouldings from 
top to bottom, on which, from the unevenness of 


the surface, I suppose the wheels could scarcely 


a-days ancient rules are revived, Holy Commu- 
nion is always administered to men before women, 
and Confirmation to boys before girls. It seems 
proper that similar precedence should be given to 
the male sex in baptism. To the question of the 
nurse, “ Doesn’t it look reasonable?” I should 
reply “Yes,” but the subject is too strictly the- 
ological to be suitable to the pages of “ - & . 


The following extracts prove that the custom 
of baptizing boys before girls, stated to be still 
observed at Scarborough, is in accordance with 
ecclesiastical usage. Maskell in his Monumenta 
Ritualia Eccl. Angl. i. 23, note 27, quotes the 
following rubric from Bishop Leofric’s Missal : — 
“Et accipiat presbyter eos a parentibus eorum, et 
baptizantur primi masculi deinde feminz, sub 
trina mersione, Sanctam Trinitatem semel inyo- 
cando,” 

And in the Directorium Anglicanum, second 
edition, p. 153, note, the same extract is given ; 
and another, “ Masculus autem statuitur a dextra 
sacerdotis; mulier vero a sinistris,’ from the 
Manuale ad us. Sarum, 1554, in which the order of 
the words, as in our rubric, “for every male two 
godfathers and one godmother, and for every 
female one godfather and two godmothers,” in- 
dicates that in ecclesiastical rites, as in grammar, 
the masculine gender takes precedence of the 
feminine. 

I have not found any rubric as to the order of 
burial, but the same rule would be “ reasonable,” 
as the nurse replied when asked for her authority. 

W. E. Buckrey. 


oF REvEREND, Etc. (3™ S. xii. 176.)— 
In answer to Mr. Vere Irvine's query, I have to 
state that the General Assembly, at their first 
meeting, annually name a committee for arranging 
their business. The position of His Grace the 
High Commissioner in the Assembly is substan- 
tially that of an automaton. He makes one speech 
at the commencement and another at the close of 
their meetings, but on all other occasions sits 
silent on his throne. Of late years, however, the 
noblemen who have held the office have, and in 
general prudently and properly, abandoned the 
practice of returning to the Assembly’s post-pran- 
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dial sederunts, which not unfrequently extend till 
after midnight. G. 
Edinburgh. 


Castie (3" S. xii. 188,)—Permit me 
to remind your correspondent that there are two 
counties named Ross in Scotland; and by the 
expression quoted from Seton, “in the shire of 
Ross,” I think we must understand that allusion 
is intended not to the northernmost county of 
Ross-shire, but to the large promontory or pen- 
insula extending between the 
anciently, we are told, called the Forest of Ross, 
which appears to have belonged to Shakspeare's 
Macduff, the Thane of Fife. The greater part of 
it forms the modern county of Fife, but the name 
survives in the modern county of Kinross, which 
is almost contiguous to Stirlingshire, and in the 
borough of Culross, united to Stirling itself fo 
parliamentary purposes. A. H. 


Smirn Queries S. xii. 67, 156.) —Anthony 
Smith, whose daughter Emma married Edward 
Watson, ancestor of the Lords Rockingham, was 
robably of the family of Smith of Edmondthorpe, 
eicester. Sir Charles Norwich, Knight, of Bring- 
hurst next Easton, Leicester, married Ann, 
daughter of Sir Edward Watson of Rockingham, 
Northampton, Knight; his grandson, Sir John 
Norwich, M.P. for Northampton, 1660, married, 
first, Ann, daughter of Sir Roger Smythe of Ed- 
mondthorpe, and Ann his wife, daughter of Thos. 
Goodman of Easton. The Dean and Chapter of 
Peterborough, in 1542, granted a lease for 300 
years of Easton to Edward Watson ; and the will 
of Crescent Buttrye, of Marston, St. Lawrence, 
Northampton, proved Sept. 8, 1612, states, that in 
order to prevent" strife or variance he gives to his 


second wife, Ann, his manor-house at Easton, 


Leicester, for the term of years yet to run, accord- 

ing to a written note or promise made unto Roger 

Smythe, Esq., and Humphry Smythe, Gent. 
ALBERT Buttery. 


Source oF QvoTations wanted S, xii. 


“Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat.” 


This quotation is discussed in a note by Malone 
in Boswell's Johnson, Murray's edition, 1835, vol. 
viii. pp. 171, 172; not, however, with very good 
result, as will be seen from the following extract, | 
which I give with the Greek, unaccentuated, as it | 
stands there : — 

“ After a long search for the purpose of deciding a bet, | 
some gentlemen of Cambridge found it among some frag- | 
ments of Euripides, in which edition I do not recollect, 
where it is given as a translation of a Greek iambic. 

Ov Geos amoppevat.” 


‘orth and the Tay, | 


edition of Euripides at hand, and am therefor 
unable to say whether such a statement exists 
| among his fragments. But I believe the line to 
| be intended for this,— 
“Ov awoddou Ocds, 
| Thisis avery perfect representation of the Latin 
words. But is there any other instance, if this is 
| one, of the verb aroppeveiv? I am not asking 
| about ¢peveiv, but about this compound only. 


Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 

| (8S, xii. 91.)— 

“With gentle hand and soothing tongue 

She bore the leech’s part.” 

| The above is from the beautiful ballad of Thomas 

| the Rhymer, published in the Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border, but avowedly composed by Sir 

| Walter Scott. It relates the legend of True 

| Thomas and the Queen of Faérie, and embodies 

several old prophecies of Thomas the Rhymer, as 

well as one attributed, I believe, to Merlin. 

Moran 


Farran Famiry (3° S. xi, 489.)—I wish to 
| correct a misstatement which I made relative to 
| the ancestry of Elizabeth Farran, Countess of 
| Derby, in your last volume. Her father, George 

Farran, was the son of Richard, there mentioned 

as of Dublin, silversmith, and not, as stated, his 
grandson or great-grandson. This Richard was 
| in some way related to one Thomas Farran, de- 
| scribed as of Cork, 1691, and of Newmarket, 
| co. Cork, 1721. The said Thomas had two sons, 
| Thomas and Abraham, but at present I am not 
| able to give any further information concerning 
| him. G. W. M. 


Morrtors oF Orpers xii. 222.)—Before 
the annexation of Holland to France in 1811, on 
the abdication of King Louis-Napoleon), when 
Napoleon I. instituted the order of Reunion, with 
| the mottoes “Tout pour Empire” and “A 

jamais,” the father of Napoleon IIL, when raised 
| to the throne, had chosen for motto of his order 
a very appropriate device, “ Doe vel en zie niet 
om ”—“ Fay ce que doy, advienne que pourra "— 
_ and he certainly did his best, in ruling the Dutch, 
to “suit the word to the action, and the action to 
the word.” They are grateful to him for it to this 
day; but as his so doing did not precisely mean 
tout pour [ Empire, he preferred resigning the 
crown and sceptre rather than not govern according 
to the true interests of his newly adopted country, 
so that, in retiring into private life again, he co 
say, “J'ai gouverné sans peur et j’abdique sans 
crainte.” ° 
The Electors of Saxony had for motto “ Spes 


I believe that “gentlemen of Cambridge ” knew | mea in Deo est,” and the house of Orange-Nassau 
then, as they know now, better than to describe | “ Je maintiendrai,” to both which they proved 
this as a “Greek iambic.” I have not a complete | true. The motto “Dieu aide au premier Chré- 
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‘ . i Gard to atend him, knowing he hath terror enough in his 
tien, premier Baron de France,” or “ Premier th ter 
Baron Chrétien,” is that of the Montmorencys. bearded browes denon the prentises. d 
Ought not “Par l'amour et la patrie” to be Does not this refer to the tumultuous doings of 
? P. A. L. | the London apprentices in 1668 ? 
‘ ” 
I do not find in Mr. Manvet’s list the mot- |, But who was “ Black — Pree seems to 
toes of the following orders: — have hi 
nance inspired as much terror as his sword 
a oe s Light our Guide ”—Star of India, instituted I make the following extract from one of a large 
“ Auspiciam melioris evi” — St. Michael and St. | number of letters of contemporary date to which 
George, instituted in 1818. I have access in a private library : — 
Order of Victoria and Albert. “ June 20, 1667. 
Order of Queen Louisa of Prussia. “ .... its said Old Black Tom is sent for ond comms up 
ine < to Courte in order to employ ; as also they say, Manches- 
I these ter, Massey, Sir W™ Waller, Colonel Rossiter, and some 
the occasional notices rw 5° * ( | other old blades are newely betrusted to raise soldjers, 
one of by and Ingolsby 10 troopes of horse 
her daughters. e Victoria Cross and the Albe a < 
Medal are, I suppose, not orders, but only decora- I have always thought that the old —_ 
: c.T. B, | here alluded to as “Old Black Tom” was Lord 
| Fairfax. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” say 
The Order of Knights Baronets of Nova Scotia | whether this sobriquet is known to have been 
was created Noy. 30, 1624. By charter of Nov.17, | applied to Fairfax ? W. W.S. 
1629, Charles I. gave them the motto “ Fax Tastings. 
mentis honest gloria.” See all the “ Royal — 
Letters, Charters, and Tracts relating to the Co- Anonymous Irtsu Boors S. xii. 225.) — 
lonisation of New Scotland and the Institution of | Among Malone's large collection of Irish pam~- 
the Order of Knights Baronets of Nova Scotia,” in of the last — now in the Bodleian 
avolume just issued (1867) to the members of the Library, is a copy of the Letter from an Armenian 
Bannatyne Club. Jon J. B. Worxarp. | Ireland, on the title-page of which Malone has 
. written, “ By Edm. Sexton Pery, Esq',” after- 
Vert (3™ S, xii, 131.)—Bailey’s Dictionary | wards Speaker of the Irish House of Commons. 
has— W. D. Macray. 


“Wexce (in Kent), a place where four ways meet, BASKERVILLE THE Printer (3" 8. xii. 219.) — 
and cross each other.” | Ido not think Curnsert Bene is quite correct in 

Has this word anything to do with the adverb | stating that Baskerville resided at Sion Hill, 
“whence”? At Margate, Ramsgate, Kingsgate, Wolverley, in Shenstone’s time. A family named 
and Broadstairs ways were cut down to the sea, | Hurtle certainly resided there early in the last 
for the purposes of embarkation, and also getting | century; I think from about 1720. William 
up seaweed for manure; and these are called | Hurtle, born 1698, died 1758, wt. sixty, was of 
“gaps,” or “ gap-ways.”’ They were defended by | Sion Hill, and I believe his father, John (born 
gates against the incursions of privateers. — The 1670, died 1740), was also of the same lace. 
places, and appear to be of the Tudor pericd. | Sheriff of Worcestershire in 1773, died s. p. 1792 
. A. A. was the last who possessed the Sion Hil estate, 

Poets’ Corner. and, I believe, the last of the family. , His sister 

Proxvncration) 3" S, xii. 179.) — Parliamen- | *"4 heiress, Mary, married John Smith, Esq., of 
tary and stage pronunciation has frequently given | Blakeshall, W 
Yor the hour, and is notice, | PREY ito the Smith family: and Mr. Wade~ 

| tive of the Smiths), has recently sold a large 


We may recollect how John Kemble stood up for | ; - : 
achés a3 a dissyllable, and was noisily put down | ang hy the property, including the = rx at 
by the advocates of aches (monosyllabic), though | "10% 441". -8.G. 
in this instance he was right and they were | Ancient Carpets (3" S, x. 340, &c.; xi. 47.) 
wrong. Mr. Percival in the House of Commons | 4jjow me to make an addition i Gah, alee 
~ not prevail in getting London and Birming- | chapels already mentioned, to one of which I have 
am pronounced as he invariably did, Zunnun and | just made a pilgrimage. It stands in a valley, 


Brummagem, Busney HEATH. through which runs a secluded road, about three 
Letter Lrprary: Brack | miles south-east of Farningham, in Kent. It is 
Tom (3"* S, xii. 44, 77.) — | quite roofless, and its flint walls inclose an impe- 
“Black Tom has more corage than his Grase, and | netrable jungle of nettles and brambles, besides a 
therefor will not be so apprehencive as he is, nor suffer a | small shed for tools, &c. I have not been able to 
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find any name for, or other reference to it, in any 
book within my reach. The one-inch Ordnance 


map gives its position accurately. E. 8. 
Penge. 
x. 494.)—My attention 
has just been directed to this query, and I think I 
can answer it, if it so be that F. M.S. has not 


already got an answer. I do not indeed know of 
a place called Mulitrooshill, but I have long been 
quite familiar with the name of Multreeshill, which 
was a sort of small suburb of Old Edinburgh, con- 
nected with the city by the New Port at the foot 
of Halkerston’s Wynd, and by a road leading 
thence northward between the east end of the 
North Loch and the precincts of the Trinity 
College Church, or Saint Trinitie’s Kirk, as it seems 
to have been familiarly called. This suburban 
village has long since disappeared, but its site is 
well known, and is occupied by part of the Re- 

ister House and of the adjoining streets and 

uildings at the north end of the North Bridge 
and the east end of Prince’s Street, in the New 
Town of Edinburgh. J.L. 


PassaGe tn Jeremy Tayrtor, Sermon XVI 
Part 11. (3 S. xii. 201.)—On reading the above, 
as quoted by Errtonnacn, I felt at once convinced 
that there was an allusion to the words Arcadia 
pecuaria rudere credas, of Persius, iii. 9.* I think, 
then, that porter must be a misprint for porker : 
the mention, shortly afterwards, of the /ard seems 
to point to the same. P. J. F. GANTILLON. 


Tae Socrety’s Dictionary 
S. xii. 256.) — Would it not be well if any one 
who meets with an unusual word, or a common 
word with an unusual meaning, were to commu- 
nicate it to the Philological Society, through 
“N. & Q.” or otherways? Many might do this 
who would not be inclined to read dull, old, or 
ponderous tomes for the purpose of finding such 
words or meanings. As an example, I send the 
following : — 

* Flowers are for the ornament of a Body, that hath 
some degree of life in it: a Vegetative Soul, whereby it 
performs the actions of Nutrition, Auction, and Genera- 
tion.”— Miscellaneous Discourses concerning the Dissolu- 
tion and Changes of the World, by John Ray, 1692, 
p- 105. 

D. 


Loca Maree xi. 179.) —Crawrorp 
Tarr Ramace has given here a notable instance 
of the vanity of conjectural etymology. He says: 

“Tt is not unlikely that Loch Maree, in Ross-shire, is 
derived from the same word (maar or mere). The Saxons, 
who penetrated that remote district, would find the Gaels 
call it mare, in their language, and would imagine it to 
be a distinctive name, though it merely meant loch.” 


The whole Celtic geography of Scotland proves 


* Cf. Juv. vii. 160. 


abundantly that the name given by the Gaels to 
such an expanse of water as Loch Maree wag 
loch; and Loch Maree derives its name from a 
famous missionary usually known as Malrue of 
Applecross. He was born in Ireland in a.p, 642, 
founded the church of Applecross in 673, and 
continued to labour there and in the neighbour. 
hood for fifty-one years, dying in 722, at the 
of eighty. His name, Maol-rubha, servus patientia, 
has assumed various forms, as Marow, Mulrruy, 
Mourie, Maorie, Maree, Mary, Arrow, Marie, &e.; 
and in the lowlands, Sammareve. (Maclauchlin’s 
Early Scottish Church, Edin. 1865, p. 237.) The 
lake seems to have been originally called Lock 
Ewe, for a place at its head still bears the name 
of Kinlochawe, i. e. “the head of Loch Ewe.” 


Toe ReermMentaL Ketrtes oF THE JANIS 
sarres §S. viii. 387.)—The grades of the 
various officers of the Jéni-tchéri (new troop), as 
is well known, were designated by appellations 
derived from divers culinary employments, their 
chief being denominated Tchorbadji- 
aschi (first distributor of the soup); the one 
after him, Kehtchi-baschi (first cook); the third, 
Sakka-baschi (first water-carrier), and so on, a3 
being the deputies of the Sultan in distributing 
the food provided by him to the troop which they 
commanded. Might not the devotion, venera- 
tion, and homage with which they regarded their 
Kazan (mess-kettle), used in the distribution of 
that food, by a rational consequence, be attributed 
to extreme respect for the Sultan, whom they 
considered their nourisher? and particularly so 
when we learn from history that, whenever they 
were dissatisfied with him, they displayed it 
begrimed and inverted, as a sign of disrespect and 
revolt. RHODOCANAKIS. 

Matlock, Bath. 


A REMARKABLE Trio (3" S, xii. 243.)—It was 
in the year 1824 that the four M.P.s (as they 
were commonly denominated, being Members of 
Parliament) sailed from Liverpool for the United 
States. They were—the Hon. Mr. Stanley (the 
present Earl Derby), Hon. Stuart Wortley (after 
wards Lord Wharncliffe), Henry Labouchere 
(now Lord Taunton), and Mr. Denison, now the 
Right Hon. Speaker of the House of Commons. 
Visiting those parts myself in 1827-8, I well 
recollect the excellent impression these English 
gentlemen had left in the minds of many—like 
them— remarkable men they came in contact 
with, and from whose own lips it was my good 
fortune to hear it, such as John Quincy Adams, 
then President of the United States; the Hon. 
Henry Clay; Judge Story; Daniel Webster; EB 
Everett; Mr. Forsyth; Mr. Barbour; also Gil- 
bert Stuart, the celebrated portrait-painter (unde 


toG. S. Newton, R.A.) ; and Alston, the historiesl 
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inter, from whom Mr. Labouchere purchased 
fis clever picture, “ Elias fed by Crows in the | 
Desert of Horeb.” I remember the artist telling | 
me that he had never, either in Europe or 
America, met with any one, not an artist, pos- 
sessed of more correct and refined notions of art 
than the present Lord Taunton, who has since | 
fully proved it in the fine selection of his picture | 
gallery. | 
Ernte’s Monvument xii. 171, 
956.)—The allusion in the text on the frieze of 
William Erneley’s monument in All Cannings | 
church, in the county of Wilts, doubtless refers to 
the arms of the family depicted thereon, viz., | 
Argent, on a bend sable, 3 eagles displayed or. | 
With this is quartered Malwyn—a cross moline | 
in the fesse point of the quartered shield, a cres- | 
| 
| 


cent for difference. 

John Erneley, who came from Erneley in Sus- 
sex, married Joane, daughter and heir of Symon 
Best, and of Agnes his wife, daughter and heir 
of John Malwyn, of Etchilhampton, in the parish 
of All Cannings. In other mero oe of Erneley 
quartering, Best, which brings in Malwyn, takes 
its proper place; here, however, Best is omitted, 
probably because Malwyn was the more distin- 
— heiress, and specially connected with the 

ded estate which had descended from the 
marriage with Best. There are also demi-eagles 
at the corners of the monument, not as crests, 
but in reference also to the arms. The crest over 
the shield is the well-known crest of Erneley—a 
man’s head, side-faced, couped at the shoulders; 
on the head, a long cap stringed and tasseled. 
This Wm. Erneley was great-grandson of John | 
Emeley, who came from Sussex. 

The origin of the name is confirmed by the | 
arms. The chancel in All Cannings Church has | 
recently been rebuilt by the liberality of the rector | 
and his family. The Erneley monument, which | 
formerly was placed in the chancel, has now been | 
removed to the west end of the church. E. W. | 


Mass (3"4 xii. 229.)—I am told by 
a friend who has travelled in Spain, that in one of 
the churches in Madrid there is a daily mass at 
two p.m. for the benefit of certain fashionable 

ple who are too indolent to attend at an earlier | 
hour. I pity the priest of the church unless there 
18 some relaxation in the rule which requires him | 
to celebrate fasting. E. H. A. 


Dates vpon Sears (3" xii. 244.)—On | 
a deed, dated 1762, relating to property at Hedon 
in Holderness, in the East Riding, there are two | 
— of a seal bearing the date 1596. 
What remains of the legend is thus :—“ m CAMERA 
++... EGIS 1596.” Has this been Camerarius | 
Regis? The seal, which is about the size of a 


| own with Hedon ? 


| vol. iv. 


| the right, and at the stern, a naked man, erect, 


looking, and holding out his (left) hand, towards 
the left. (1.) Whose and what seal can this have 
been? (2.) Does any such exist now, and if so, 


| where ? (3.) How came it into the possession of 


people at Hedon in 1762? (4.) What meaning 
1as the letter H in the inscription: has it, or 
has the seal in any way, a direct connection of its 
W. C. B. 
Dates upon seals are certainly older, in England 
at all events, than dates upon coins. The seal of 
Cottingham Abbey figured in Vetusta Monu- 
menta, vol. i. pl. Iv., is dated 1322, in words at 
length ; this is also the case with the fine seal of 
the church of Norwich, where the date 1258 is 
given on the edge or rim of the seal. See Blom- 
field’s Norfolk, iv. 62, and Dugdale’s Monasticon, 
These are by no means the only ex- 
amples. 8. A. 


On the old town-seal of Romney the date 
“A° 1538” appears upon the field, but it is 
believed to be an error for 1358, as this seal has 
been found affixed to a deed of this latter date. 
The charter to the town was granted by Ed- 
ward III., and the execution of the seal is cer- 
tainly sufficiently rude to entitle it to a cor- 
responding antiquity. M. D. 

I can furnish the following examples of dated 
seals of early date:—1. Chapter seal of Norwich, 
inscribed round the rim: “Anno Domini Mille- 
simo Ducentessimo quinquagesimo octavo factum 
est hoc sigillum.” 2. Chapter seal of Notre 
Dame, Paris: “ Sigillum renovatum anno gracie 
mecxxij.” 3. Counter seal of Guido, Abbot of 


| Chartres: “ Ano D’ni Mecxxiiij, non Octobr’ fe’m 


fui.” 4. Reverse of seal of Winchester Cathe- 
dral: “Factum Anno grie . Mcc nonage iiij et 
anno regni regis Edwardi xxij.” 5, The seal of 
the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury is dated on 
the counter seal, 1540. 6. On the obverse of a 
seal of St. Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury: “ Hoc 
sigillum factum est anno primo Ricardi Regis 
Anglorum.” A. W. Morant. 

Norwich. 

Watt or Partmers (3" §. xii. 234.) — It seems 
that this family bore (Nash, sub Rock) for arms: 
a fesse ermine between 3 lions’ heads erased, 
langued gules; but on the tomb of the Rey. Geo. 
Wall, rector of Holt, who died 1727, is this coat: 
arg. 3 bears’ heads erased and muzzled sa. in chief 
3 torteaux (Nash, ut sup.). The latter coat, says 
the Topographer and Genealogist, p. 98, is that of 
Barker, but in Harl. MS. 1535 it is assigned (the 
bears’ heads being tinctured gules muzzled or. and 
the roundles.in chief gules) to Wall of Cheshire. 
The same coat was borne by William Wall, mayor 
of Chester in 1586, but his right to it was ques- 


halfpenny, also bears an anti ue-shaped ship with | tioned (see Howard's Mis. Gen. and Herald, p. 43). 


One mast, rigged on each side; a sail inflated to | An old MS. armorial of Worcestershire in my 
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possession assigns to “ Wall of the Rocke” arg. a 
cross sa. with a crescent for difference. I am com- 
piling a work on the Heraldry of Worcestershire, 
and am anxious to ascertain the correct arms of 
this family. Can Tomas 
kindly assist me ? H. 8. G. 


N.B. The coat first named does not appear in | 
the Heraldic Dictionaries of Edmondson, Berry, or 


Burke. 


Entistuent Money (3" S. xii. 70.)—By the 
Statute of Frauds, any bargain or sale of goods 
above the value of 10/ is void unless evidenced 
by a note in writing, - payment or part ac- | 
ceptance. The Courts have decided that crossing | 
the hand with a piece of money is not part pay- | 
ment within the Act. This decision shows that 
such a practice once held in England. As the 
Statute of Frauds passed tempore Caroli Secundi, | 
when Ireland had a parliament of her own, it did 
not apply to Ireland, and that is the reason why | 
the cross system flourishes there still. 

J. B.C.L. 


Marra pe Aerepa x. 374; xii. 237.) — 
Upon what ground is this remarkable person 
styled a saint? I have never heard of her being 
canonized. Her book, called the Mystic City of 
God, in the original three folio volumes, or in the | 
French translation in six octavo volumes, I have | 
never read; but I have a translation into English 
of the Abbot Gueranger’s analysis of the work, 
an epitome which gives the substance of the | 
original in a very able and comprehensive manner. | 
In this translation the author of the work is 
simply styled the Venerable Mother Mary D'Ag- | 
reda. It appears that her book was censured by | 
the faculty of the Sorbonne in 1697; but this | 
epitome of it in English declares that it was sub- 
jected to a rigid examination at Rome, and that | 

ome approved of it, after an investigation of un- 
usual harshness, and pronounced it deserving of | 
the respect of the faithful, and admirably adapted | 
to inspire devotion to the Holy Mother of God 
To this translation is prefixed a photograph of | 
Murillo’s celebrated picture of the Immaculate 
Conception, which he is said to have painted after | 
reading this work, The Mystic City of God. 

F. C. H. 


Trratcnio’s Banquet (3% S. xii. 251.)—Dr. | 
W. Smith, in his Latin-English Dictionary, says | 
Tertullian uses the word botulus for “a stomach | 
filled with delicacies.” Tertullian would hardly 
have used the word for “a stomach filled,” &c. | 
unless he remembered (Petr. Arbiter, 49) where 
a hog seemingly erinteratus (ungutted) is brought 
to table, but when it is cut open by the cook, 
tomacula cum botulis effusa sunt. If Tertullian | 
bore this passage in mind, it would seem that in | 
his day botulus was not, as Mr. G. A. Sata says, | 


“a favourite food for coarse stomachs.” Both 
tomaculum and botulus appear to be a kind of 
sausage. Petronius uses the latter only once, as 
quoted, but the former both there and 31, “ Fue- 


| runt et tomacula super craticulam argenteam,” 
| &c. “ Hot sausages put ona silver gridiron,” with 
| Syrian plums and pomegranate seeds below them 


“to represent coals,” as a translator of Petronius 
informs us. R. C. 8. W. 


Mvrre ts xii. 254.) — After consulting 
Brande, I would venture to suggest that this word 
is a variety of what we call marbles, from the 
Latin murus, muralis—bits of stone picked out of 
a wall: this derivation will suit equally well for 
both the English and French languages. 

On this subject I wish to append one more note, 
In Gaelic I find the word burrail, which is ren- 
dered “to romp, or play rudely.” I would submit 
that this is the same word, the ) having been sub- 


| stituted for the m by the Irish, which change I 


A. IL 
Assumption oF Names (3% 8. xii. 237.)— 


have noticed in other words. 


While replying to both of the queries of E. 8. 8, 


in the negative as to the necessity of the case, I 


| should strongly advise him to give notice of his 


change of name to the insurance office, as that 
would probably save his executors a good deal of 
trouble. Policies of life insurance usually pro- 
vide that the identity, &c., must be proved “ to the 


| satisfaction of the directors,” and though this pro- 


vision does not entitle them to make unreasonable 
demands for evidence, some companies avail them- 


| selves of it with very great stringency. 


Jos J. B. WorKarp. 

West's Prervre (3 S. xii. 188.) — Saints 
wear the nimbus, monarchs the crown, and high- 
riests the breast-plate, not because the painter 
elieves they actually were so adorned durirg the 


| scene he paints, but in order to show which is the 


king, the priest, or the saint. P. P. 
Tue Intsn Harp xii. 141.) By whom 
was the harp brought into Europe? The Irish 
harp.” By King David, I should say, simultane- 
ously with the Davidian, or old Irish Ogham 
alphabet, a language said to bear a strong Te 
semblance to the Egyptian, at a time when Pha- 
raoh Necho’s canal across the Isthmus of Sues 
would appear to have been still navigable. In 
Hammer's Collection of Ancient Alphabets two are 
given, one called the Davidian or Dioscorides, the 
other after the philosopher Plato, both of which 
have a strong resemblance to the Ogham; but 


| General Vallancey, who draws attention to the 


fact in his Prospectus of an Irish Dictionary, 1802, 


| does not say whether any works in the Ogham 


character are still extant, or where it is to be found. 
Dioscorides of one of the — would appear 
to have given his name to the island Dioscorides, 
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at the southern entrance to the Red Sea, the 
modern Socotara, famous for its aloes, and which 
js given in Le Sage’s Map of the Ancient World, 
under its former name Dioscorides. Pharaoh 
Necho’s canal is represented in this map by a 
straight line drawn across the Isthmus of Suez; 
and as the Egyptian, the Welsh, and the Irish 
harp are all shaped alike, it appears to me that it 
must have been introduced from Egypt into Eu- 
rope by this route, before the canal was closed up. 
Are the Psalms of David in the Ogham or old 
Trish character to be met with in Ireland ? 
R. R. W. Extis. 

Starcross, near Exeter. 


Braces S. xii. 211.)—The etymology of 
the term beagle is not of easy solution. Skinner 
derives it from the French bugler, mugire: and 
Ménage thinks, as the hounds were sent from 
Britain into Gaul, that the name may be of 
British origin. A second derivation is proposed 
by the former philologist founded on the diminu- 
tive nature of the dogs—cant piccioli, Ital., canes 
minores. May not a third possible source of the 
name be found in the barbarous root bigla, vigilia 
excubia, from the Greek BiyAa, a Latino vigilia? 
“The watchful tricks of some of our terrier beagles 
in a rabbit-warren, and Oppian’s graphic sketch of 


the "Ayacceds are well known.” (Preface to Ar- | 


rian, translated by a Graduate of Medicine.) 
Beagles are dogs used for hare-hunting. It was 

the custom to take them to the field in couples 

and beat the bushes for a hare : — 

“ My lord he takes a staff in hand to beat the bushes oer ; 
I must confess it was a task he ne’er had done before : 
A creature bounced from a bush, which made them all 

to laugh ; 

My lord he cried, ‘ A hare! a hare!’ but it proved an 

x calf."—Tom D’Urfey. 

When the hare was started, the beagles were 
uncoupled, and couples were part of the regular 
equipment of a hare-hunter: — 

“See! how mean, how low 

The bookless saunt’ring youth, proud of the skut 

That dignifies his cap, his flourish’d belt 

And rusty couples jingling by his side.”—Somerville. 
_ Suppose a dog-Latin word bigale (answering to 
Jugale) and “beagles” are “coupled” dogs. If 
“biga” is the root, where does the letter / come 
Joun B.C.L. 


Famriy (3" S. xii. 246.)—Allow me to 
furnish your correspondent, Str Tuomas E. W1y- 
NINGTON, with the foNowing, which I have copied 
accurately from Moule’s Heraldry of Fish, 1842, 
p. 187 :— 

“ Argent,a chevron gules between three soles hauriant, 
within a border engrailed sable, are the arms of the family 
of Soles of Brabane, in Cambridgeshire. : 

“Vert, a chevron between three soles naiant or, are the 


from ? 


Norroy King of Arms, and author of The Academy o 
Armory, 1688. The arms of Soley are sculptured on his 
monument in St. Mary’s church, Chester, where he was 
interred in 1700. Per pale or and gules, a chevron 
counter-changed between three soles azure and argent, 
are the arms of the family of Soley of Worcestershire. 

“Gules, three soles naiant argent, are the arms of the 
family of De Soles.” 

J. MANUEL. 


Reearra or Scottanp (3™ §, xii. 255.) —Full 
particulars as to who were the parties that pre- 
served the regalia of Scotland will be found on a 
reference to the work entitled — 

“A True Account of the Preservation of the Regalia 
of Scotland— viz. Crown, Sword, and Sceptre, from falling 
into the Hands of the English Usurpers, by Sir George 
Ogilvie of Barras, Kt. and Barronet; with the Blazon 
of that Family, Edinburgh: Printed in the year 

This is reprinted in the collections of Papers 
relative to the Regalia of Scotland, issued by the 
Bannatyne Club in 1829, T. G.S. 

Edinburgh, 


Norntep xii. 149.)—Nointed is probably 
shortened for unointed. Oint, formerly a current 
word, is the uncompounded form of anoint, being 
derived through the French oindre, oint, from the 
Latin ungere. We have still an evidence of its 
existence in ointment. Unointed would be one to 


| whom supreme unction was refused — 


arms of Soley of Shropshire. The heiress of a branch of | 


this family married Randal Holme of Chester, deputy of | 


“ Unhouseled, disappointed, unaneled ;” 
that is, one totally abandoned. 
E. B. Nicnotson. 
Tonbridge. 

To anoint in the sense of beat is common, and 
illustrated by our school-boy trick on April Fool’s 
Day to send our hero with a note to some com- 
rade in the plot, begging him to anoint the bearer 
with the oil of strap, of switch, or of hazel, as the 
writer might indicate. 

To anoint in this way is evidently confined to 
the one point of resemblance between the normal 
and the conventional operation—namely, that of 
an external application of some sort. The word 
baste, in the same sense of beating, is kindred in 
use with anointing. O. T. D. 


Dear As A Beetre (3 xi. 328.)—There 
appears to be much confusion and uncertainty 
dant the meaning of this saying, and it would be 
well to ascertain when it was first used, as I 
cannot find it in any bock I have. If it refers to 
our common beetle Geotrupes stercorarius, of the 
order Coleoptera, which wheels its drony flight in 
summer-time, and is called the “ Shard-borne 
beetle’ by Shakespere, and sometimes “ clock 
and dorr,” it is a mistake to call it deaf. If it 
does not refer to this, which other of the beetle 
species (there being about 60,000) does it refer 
to? Moffett says there is a Greek proverb, 
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“ Wiser than a beetle”; another saying is, “ As | 
blind as a beetle”; and Knolles, in his History | 
of the Turks, speaks of people “ As blind as beetles 
in foreseeing this great and common danger”, 

and Sylvester, in his translation of Du Bartas’ 
Triumph of Faith, says, “ 1 know in this men’s 
eyes are beetle-blind.” I think, therefore, “deaf 
as a beetle” must refer to the wooden instrument 
called “a beetle,” which we know is heavy and 
dull enough ; and we have the expression “ beetle- 
headed,” to signify a dull heavy person like a 
blockhead; and I do not see that either the in- 
sect beetle, or the beadle of the parish, is noted 
for deafness. As to the wedge being as deaf as 
the wooden beetle, it is nothing to the purpose, 
because wooden beetles were in use long before 
wedges, for other purposes. 8. Betsy. 


Brock (3" xii, 242.)\—Is Mr. J. H. Drxon 
quite correct is saying that the brock “is an 
animal of the polecat tribe, emitting a very fetid 
odour, also called the ‘skunk.’” When Henry 
Bertram begged the life of the badger that had 
nearly throttled young Pepper, and removed a 
claw from young Mustard, Dandie Dinmont pro- 
mised that the animal should in future be called 
“The Captain’s Brock,” and held sacred from 
such attacks. If Mr. Drxon had ever seen a 
badger that has fought with a dog, he would 
understand the phrase “sweats like a brock” 
most thoroughly. J. B.C.L. 


In the Gaelic dictionaries the word droc is trans- 
lated badger. I find a different word used for polecat, 
and also for skunk. The word brock is very ex- 
tensively used as names of places in England, e. g., 
Brockley, Brockwell, Brockhill, Brockhurst. As 
to “ sweating like a brock,” it is only another form 
of that relentless pursuit which we call “ being 
badgered,” or more vulgarly “sweated to ~“— 

A. H. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

A Dictionary of General Biography, with a Classified and 
Chronological Index of the Principal Names, Edited by 
William R. Cates. (Longmans.) 

The value and interest of the well-known Treasury of | 

Biography were fully recognised in the demand for up- | 

| 


wards of a dozen editions of it, The thirteenth was 
entrusted to Mr. Cates, by whom it was so thoroughly 
revised, reconstructed, and enlarged, as to become essen- 
tially a new work. The present is a Library Edition of 
the same book, again revised and enlarged: to what | 
extent, the reader may judge from the fact, that the new 
articles contained in it, including a few which have been 
rewritten, amount to about five hundred. Besides these, | 
five hundred names have been inserted by way of cross 
references—while the dates generally have been carefully 
re-examined, some erroneous statements corrected, and | 
some vague notices rendered more clear and explicit. 
The volume, which has thus been increased by nearly | 
two hundred pages of new matter, is printed in a very 


clear and distinct type, and made more complete bys 

Chronological and Classified Index. Looking, th 

to its completeness, accuracy, and impartiality, this 

Dictionary of General Biography must Rrenceforeh take 

4 eee place among our most useful Books @ 
eference. 


SHAKSPEARE’s “Venus AND Aponts.” — Mr, 
monds, of the well-known firm of Willis & Sotheran, has 
made a remarkable Shakspearian discovery ; no less thas 
a unique and hitherto unknown edition of Shakspear’ 
“Venus and Adonis,” published in the year 1599, Mu 
Edmonds found the book in a back lumber-room at the 
house of Sir Charles Isham, Lamport, Northamptonshing 
With it was bound up the collection of pieces known a 
the “ Passionate Pilgrim,” published in 1599, only ong 
copy of which was hitherto known to exist. The copy 
now discovered is in beautiful condition, and thoroughly 
perfect, and its discovery, bound with a previously am 
known edition of “ Venus and Adonis,” may justly i 
called, in the language of Mr, Edmonds, “ an unpre 
dented event in the history of Shakspearian biblig: 
graphy.” 

Cuaucer Socrery.—Under this title a society is 
course of formation for the purpose of printing in parall@l 
columns several of the best MSS. of Chaucer, beginning 
with his masterpiece—The Canterbury Tales. 


With the assistance of various members of the Gam 
graphical Society, Mr. Hotten is preparing for immediaig 
publication a descriptive work upon Abyssinia, under the 
title of Abyssinia and its People, or Life in the Land of 
Prester John, The book is designed for popular reading 
and will contain numerous coloured illustrations; one@ 
which—an Abyssinian gentleman seated on the 
and devouring brundo, or raw flesh—will probably start 
people accustomed to a more retined mode of feeding. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Particulars of Price, xc., of the following Books, to be sent “5 
to the gentlemen by who they are required, whose names and 
dresses are given for thet purpose: — 


Bewepicr’s or Menxvetssoun. 


Wanted by Mr. A. Ellis, 23, Manor Place, Walworth, 8. 


Watton Corron’s Awoten. 2 Vols. imperial 8vo. Pickering. 
ESTWARD Suairs. 4to, 1620. 
ayo Daotzteny, Joviat Poems. Svo, 1682. 
Suacesprane: London Prodigal. First Edition, 1605. 
Tayion razr Waren Post's Worns. Folio, 1630. 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller, 15,Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, London, W. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


Ovrn Srconp Seairs. Subscribers who want Numbers or Para 
complete their Second Series are recommended to make early appl 
tion for the same, as the few copies on hand are being made up oa 
and when this is dune, no separate copies will be sold. 

Full price will be given fir, clean copies of “ N. & Q.” of Janmarg® 
1866, being No. 210 of our Third Series. 

Tax Larren Fawity. This ry not being of general interest, we ha” 
forwarded to H. A. the replies which J. 8. Burn, £. Peacock, aa 
B. B. B. have kindly supplied. 

Bosuey Hears. (1.) The Pallant, or chief quarter of the toma 
of old & separate jurisdiction, was called “ Palatinus sive 
“N. & Q.” Ist 8. vii. 269.—(2.) Attorneys, in criminal cases, wel 
how to keep such matters out of the public press. 

Convict (Dublin), must consult the Blue Booka. 

Wier. The invective on the Irish nation has been 
buted to Lord Lyndhurst. 

Nores Queares” is published at noon on Friday,and @ 


| issued in Mowruty Paats. The Subscription for Stampro 
the Halle 


six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher including 

yearly Lxoex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office 
yable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of G. 4h, 

Srascer, Srranp, W.C., where also all 

vor tae Eprror should be addressed. 
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